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Mr. Falkener’s “ Dedalus.”* 


HE story of 
Deedalus, the 
Athenian, 
who, charged 
with the mur- 
der of his 
nephew, and 
imprisoned in 
the labyrinth 
he had built 
at Crete, in 
the time be- 
fore histor 

was, Fomet | 
together with 
hisson Icarus, 
by means of 


be given that it had not such a ceiling, but we 
cannot find that Mr. Falkener has afforded 
any evidence that it had. M. de Quincy sup- 
ports his theory by imagining that the arch 





which is shown on many coins bearing Grecian 
buildings represents the vault of the temple, 
that the artist endeavoured to show in one 
view, the front portico, and the interior of the 
temple, with its statue and vault over. But 
then all these coins are Roman. Moreover, 
the author of “ Architectura Numismatica” 








sustain you in your glorious endeavours to 

assist in the spread of a love for and more inti- 
mate hasulciess of ancient art, which, what- 
ever may be said and done, will always 
be the purest source whence modern art may 
draw.” 

We must pass on to another part of Mr. 
Falkener’s book. When he comes to inquire 
into the causes of the high degree of excellence 
attained to by the ancient Greeks, he dwells 
on the fact that each man laboured for distine- 
tion, each man was content with glory. If the 
artist’s design met with approbation, it became 
his object so to improve and perfect it, that 
the finished work should rank with the master- 
pieces of his age, and be treasured up by pos- 
terity as a sacred heir-loom. That it would be 
so treasured, if excellent, he knew full well. 
Cicero, in his oration against Verres, the Sici- 
lian pretor, for his spoliation of that province, 
thus sums up his declamation by enumerating 
several of the most celebrated works of anti- 
quity :—“ What remuneration,” he says, “do 





supposes that these conventional types of tem-| you imagine, could compensate the Rhegians, 
ples are mere baldachinos, instead of temples. | now Roman citizens, for the loss of their marble 
|Mr. Falkener’s own argument may be thus; Venus? What the Tarentines, if they were to 
| stated. He considered that the interior had two | lose their Europa on a Bull, their Satyr, and 


colonnades, one above the other (as was doubt-| other works deposited in their temple of 


wings, made | less the case). He made the size of the upper 
by him, and | column arbitrarily about half the size of the 
fastened to|lower. When this was done there was still 








=—— Wax, is known | other hand the utmost altitude was required 
by all. All/in order to admit the statue... This space 
remember that Icarus flew so high that the sun | being just sufficient for a semi-circular arch, 
melted the wax, and he fell into the sea and was | and the arch being the form which filled up the 
drowned, while the more diffident and careful | angular lines of walls and rafters with least 
father, flying lower, reached Sicily in safety. | sacrifice of room, “I did not hesitate to adopt 
Let it be, as some say, that the fable meant to | it,” he says, “ particularly as I considered that 
show Deedalus had escaped by means of sails, | this was the only form capable of admitting 
of which he was the supposed inventor ; as | the colossal image, and that it was the only 





the body with | considerable space to fill up, while on the| 


others, that it conveyed a series of lessons which 
should be borne in mind by those who would 
attain success,—that Daedalus did not build a 
temple to Apollo at Capua,—that his works in 
sculpture and architecture were not, though 
Plato calls them so, works of great value,—even 
that there never was a Daedalus ; nevertheless 
statues were called after him, AaidaXa, sculptors 


form in which the hypethral opening could 
partake of a graceful character.” 

| This reasoning, however, depends too much 
| this time there would seem to be no doubt ; 


| Vesta? What the Thespians for their statue 
|of Cupid, for which alone strangers crowd to 
| Thespiz ? What the Cnidians for their marble 
Venus! What the Coans for their image of 
,that goddess? What the Ephesians for the 
jloss of their Alexander? What the inhabi- 
|tants of Cyzicus, for their Ajax or Medea? 
What the Rhodians for their Ialysus? What 
the Athenians for their marble Bacchus, their 
| picture of Paralus, or their bronze heifer by 
| Myron? It would be tedious and superfluous,” 
| he concludes, “to dwell upon all the rarities 
which attract strangers throughout Asia and 
Greece.” While the house of Socrates, in- 
cluding his furniture, was valued at 18/., and 
| the price of an ordinary house in Athens, was 





| on supposition to be readily received. Consider| about half an attic talent, say 1001. sixty 
the upper story sufficiently lofty, and a roof of | talents (say 12,0001.) were offered for a paint- 
three spans may be made to meet all the cir-| ing by Nicias, the Athenian, which he refused, 
‘cumstances. That the arch had been used at| preferring to give it to his country. 


“By the general interest thus excited, the 


bore his name till the time of Socrates, and| Egyptian and Assyrian monuments supply | artist felt that every eye was upon him, each man 
the city Deedala, according to the legend told | evidence of it ; but in proof of the theory that | was able to appreciate or criticise his labours : his 
| vaulted ceilings were used in Greek temples we| work was no offspring of private caprice, but 


by Alexander, was built where Deedalus, being 
killed by the bite of a water-snake, was buried. 
Mr. Falkener did very well, therefore, when he 


Fergusson’s ingenious theory of an elevated | 
g ) 


|have not yet discovered any evidence. Mr.| looked forward to anxiously by the public eye. 


| Nor was this all: he himself felt that he was as 


took Diedalus for his title, though few, we | clerestory with span-roof on each side, though | much a citizen as any other, that he was working 
suppose, will agree with him that “a work on | not free from objections, seems more in accord- | for himself, and that he would be as much grieved 


sculpture can bear no other name.” Mr. 
Falkener is an enthusiast touching classic 
art, and very desirable it is that we should 
have a few enthusiasts in this respect rushing 
to an extreme, and so helping to keep a 
just balance, or the rising generation of archi- 
tects under the present teaching might be led 
to believe that the world was not made until 
the twelfth century, or thereabouts. We dissent 
from many of his inferences, but we have read 
the book with pleasure and advantage. 
scholarly and elegant. He has brought to- 
gether a large number of quotations, more or 
less valuable,—so many, indeed, that he feels 
it necessary to remind the reader, as an 
apology, that the only way in which he could 
exhibit the genius of ancient art was by 
giving the opinions of the ancients upon the 
subject. These opinions he has endeavoured 
to classify and methodize, so that conclusions 
may the more easily be deduced from them. 
He believes, and we agree with him, that every 
tradition is pregnant with a meaning,—though, 
as he might have added, it is sometimes not a 
very weighty one. 

An introduction of twenty-five pages and 
the frontispiece are devoted to re-setting forth, 
with reference to the Parthenon, the opinion 
of Quatremére de Quincy in respect of the 
temple of Jupiter Olympius at Elis, that the 
ceiling was of circular form. This introduction 
we printed in full some time ago,} together 
with a section of the Parthenon, showing the 
vault-formed ceiling. No positive proof can 





* “ Dedalus; or, the Causes and Principles of the 
Excellence of Greek Sculpture.” By Edward Falkener, 
Member of the Academy of Bologna, and of the Archzo- 
logical Institutes of Rome and Berlin. London: Long- 
man, Green, Longman, & Roberts. 13860, 

+ See p. 213, ante, 





ance with the spirit of Greek architecture. 





opinions of several eminent persons who have | 
| given attention to the subject. Mr. Cockerell, | 
|Colonel Leake, and Mr. Bonomi, accept the | 
vaulted ceiling ; the latter saying,—“ When I 
|read your essay, and consulted the lexicon for, 
‘such terms as ayuda, roopnen, and Warileg, 





As an appendix, Mr. Falkener prints the | 


|as any one did the monument not answer to the 
| expectations raised of it.” 


It was, our author maintains, the excellency of 
their teaching, theirseeing around them men dis- 
tinguished by all that was great and glorious,and 
their beholding on every side the masterpieces 
of their art, at once serving for instruction and 
incentive, which enabled the Grecian artist to 


| used by writers of the time when the roof of | succeed in imparting a charm to everything he 


the Parthenon and other Greek temples were 


It is | standing, it seemed to me impossible to with- | 


| hold consent.” 

On the other hand, M. Hittorff, Professor 
Gerhard, of Berlin, and Professor Donaldson, 
refuse to do so. The latter, apparently over- 
looking that the claim is for an arched wooden 
ceiling, says :— 

“No concentric stones have been found in the 
ruins of the Parthenon. Could they all have 
escaped? Thirty years ago I entered upon the 
question in the supplementary volume to Stuart’s 
‘Athens ;’ but I could make nothing of it, the 


subterranean chambers, to reason upon. How- 
ever, ventilating the question can produce no 
harm. Facts, they say, are stubborn things ; but 
preconceived notions are stubborner, so you will 
have a hard fight to go through to overcome 
the established conviction of pure Greek archi- 
tecture having been entirely trabeated.” 


M. Hittorff, in his letter, speaks of the pub- 
lication of the completion of his first volume 
on the Ancient Architecture of sicily, and 
concludes with words which we may English, 
“T ask from the Supreme Architect the favour 
to be permitted to complete my works upon 
the ancient remains of that beautiful and won- 
derful country, and I beseech Him, also, to 





Greek terms were of such doubtful interpretation, | 
and so few monuments in Greek art, except the | 





touched. 

Each town desired to have the most perfect 
| images of the several divinities, but especially 
(of its protecting god. It was thus that each 
city became filled with works of art. The 
jnumber of statues contained in Corinth sur- 
passes belief. In Athens, after being so often 
| plundered, Pausanias describes three hundred 
| statues as worthy of particular notice. Alto- 
| gether, Pliny supposes that there must have 
| been three thousand in this city, and as many 
‘at Olympia. From Delphi, after having been 
| ten times pillaged, and five hundred bronze 
istatues had been carried away by Nero from 
the temple of Apollo only, there remained some 
hundreds more to be described by Pausanias. 
In short, such was the wealth of Greece in 
works of art that after three centuries of 
Reman conquest, Pausanias was able to describe 
two thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven 
statues, thirty-three of which were colossal. 

When we come to consider in what the 
excellence of Greek art consisted, the first 
principle which we meet with is, that it sought 
always the beautiful. 

““Nothing common or vulgar,” says Mr. 
Falkener, “ was to be allowed: every object 
was to be exhibited in the most beautiful 
aspect of which it was capable. The ancients, 
says Aristotle, pronounced the beautiful to be 
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the good. And so Socrates,—Nothing is beau- 
tiful which is not good.” 
Which do you think, asked Socrates of 
Parrhasius, do men behold with the greatest 
leasure and satisfaction—the representations 
"y which good, beautiful, and lovely manners 
are expressed, or those which exhibit the base, 
deformed, corrupt, and hateful? The most 
beautiful of all spectacles, says Plato, for who- 
ever wishes to contemplate it, is it not that of 
the beauty of the soul, and beauty of the body, 
united, and in perfect harmony with each 
other? The Greeks ever believed beauty, more 
especially of the female form and countenance, 
to be indicative of goodness. 
** Every spirit, as it is most pure, 
And hath in it the more of heavenly light, 


So it the fairer body doth procure 
To habit in.”’—Spenser. 





The sculptor sought to convey to the marble 
the hidden attributes of the soul, to awaken by 
bodily forms the secret operations of the mind ; 
and this was not an occasional exercise, but a 
constant duty. 

It is asserted by an ancient author, and we 
agree with him, that he who erects a monument 
unworthy of his country, has inflicted a wrong 
which will cease only with the destruction of 
the monument. 

In the chapter on Iconic Polychromy, our 
author brings together much interesting in- 
formation bearing on the fact, which must be 
considered settled, that many of the Greek 
statues were coloured. He considers that while 
colour was used most sparingly for the flesh, 
positive colour was probably used in the ac- 
cessories ; otherwise the marble might look 
dirty, and that it is, perhaps, through a neglect 
of this consideration, that modern attempts, by 
Pradier on the Continent, and Gibson in this 
country, to restore iconic-polychromy, have 
not been more successful. ‘The coloured casts 
of the Elgin marbles, exhibited in the Crystal 
Palace, he considers can only be regarded “as 
a calumny upon Greek taste, as a gross libel 
upon ancient art.” The much debated word 
curcumlitio is of course discussed : he considers 
it to refer to the act of polishing. As to 
Polychromic architecture, he says,— 

“It is sufficient for us to know that every 
monument of Grecian art, of pure style, whether 
of Greece, Sicily, Metapontum, Xanthus, or Hali- 
carnassus, was adorned with colour; and if we 
judge by the evidences of colour on the monu- 
ments themselves, instead of by the unfounded 
‘restorations’ by modern architects, we must, if 
capable of appreciating art, confess its beauty :— 
“Ii n’y avait pas, dans toute la Gréce, un seul 
temple construit avec soin et avec quelque lure, qui 
ne fiit plus ou moins coloré.” Such is the remark 
of the diligent inquirer, the Chev. Bréndsted. 


The same chapter treats also of chrysele- 
phantine sculpture, and is learned, interesting, 
and admirable. 

In his review of modern sculpture, for which, 
nevertheless, he has few good words himself to 
say, he cautions others against injustice to the 
modern artist, and calls upon the ignorant critic 
to pause,— 

“Before he proceeds to condemn a work which 
has entailed labour, thinking, and expense, united 
with a long study of the antique, and a constant 
analysis of modern wants, let him reflect that 
he is seeking to gain a transient reputation for 
his pen, at the permanent loss of reputation to the 
artist; that possibly his criticism may be false, 
and therefore, as the artist has no opportunity of 
being heard in defence, he is taking upon himself 
the part of a calumniator rather than that of a 
critic.” 

So say we ; and further, let not the artist be 
overlooked. Let him rather feel that it is a 
distinction and an honour to be an artist, and 
that such honour and distinction are recog- 
nived by the public. Quite true is the pro- 
verb, “ Difficult are the beautiful.” Mr. Falke- 

ner in this is fully with us. 

There is an interesting and valuable chapter 
on Perspective, in the course of which our 
author’s prejudice against Mediwval work is 
curiously shown ; for while he points to the 
figures in the west front of Wells Cathedral 
(which look well in their place, but are found 
to be disproportioned when brought down to 





representing proportions, not as they are, but 
as it is desired they should appear, he refuses 
to adopt the conclusion natural to be drawn 
from the premises here given; as otherwise 
he says, he would “ have to attribute to these 
sculptures an amount of skill and refinement 
quite incompatible with the state of the arts 
in the Middle Ages.” 

Here, however, we must end. We have left 
ourselves only sufficient space to say, that the 
book is illustrated with a number of pho- 
tographs and chromo-lithographs of classical 
sculpture, including the Minerva Borghese, 
the Laocoon, Diana Agrotera, the Apollo Bel- 
vedere, the Venus de Medici, and a beautiful 
mosaic of a female figure, in the museum of 
the Archbishop of Tarento. The work is, 
moreover, admirably printed and bound; and 
is altogether such a k as the man of taste 
and refinement, and the directors of libraries, 
should feel it a duty to purchase, 








THE SEWAGE FOR THE SOIL. 
CROYDON. 


THE great question how best to bring town 
sewage and agricultural soil together, to the mu- 
tual advantage of both town and country, has now 
been pretty long agitated, and it is full time the 
question were settled. This is not to be done by 
opinion alone, but by practical experiment com- 
bined with rational theory; and, indeed, such 
experiment is in course of progress ; and wherever 
there is any prospect of its extension, it is a pity 
to check it too severely by adverse and warning 
opinions and statements, unless there be some- 
thing obviously and incontestably absurd or wrong 
in the particular experimental scheme to put a 
stop to which the attempt is made. Should the 
financial or economical, or even the sanitary, ex- 
pectation be unsound, the error will, ere long, cor- 
rect itself; and, in the mean time, in a question of 
vital and national importance, the public will be 
gleaning invaluable experience from almost all the 
practical schemes which may be devised or car- 
ried out. 

These preliminary ideas have been suggested by 
the scheme which we lately announced for maki 
use of the Croydon sewage in irrigating the land 
in the vicinity of the town, and by an interesting 
correspondence to which that scheme has led. In 
this case, for example, no disinfectant is contem- 
plated. Nowit is easy to get up a dilettante out- 
cry against any practical endeavour to solve the 
great problem without the use of (but too gene- 
rally expensive and, in this case, impracticable) 
disinfectants—-or deodorizers rather, — agencies 
which are so important and invaluable in town use; 
but it still remains to be fully proved whether, as 
we have long and repeatedly suggested, the earth 
itself may not be an adequate deodorizer of di- 
luted materials such as town sewage, simply 
“irrigating, not drowning,” the land itself. 
Wherever a feasible attempt is being made to try 
this great question, we say,—Give it fair play—do 
not forestall the conclusion by exciting the now 
wide-enough-awake public opinion as to want of 
“ disinfection.” The earth is a very potent deodo- 
rizer and disinfectant: there can be no doubt 
about it; and quite recently, if we mistake not, 
Mr. Spencer, of Liverpool, has incidentally been 
shedding some new light on this subject in what 
he has said of the magnetic oxide of iron and 
ozone* in connection with the filtration of water 
through soils or strata, and the purification of the 
water thereby. The experiments of the Rev. Mr. 
Bowditch, of Wakefield, on the power of clay to 
fix sulphuret of carbon and other abominations of 
foul gas, also seem to bear indirectly on the same 
important subject. Let the power of the soil it- 
self, then, in deodorizing the sewage of towns, by 
all means be fairly and fully tried, as it is about to 
be at Croydon, which,—once so notorious for ill- 
health, and now likely to become, from sanitary 





* Although we are here urging a fair trial for the soil 
itself as a great natural deodorizer, we are quite alive to 
the possibility—nay, we had almost said the probability, 
—of some artificial deodorizer being after all found abso- 
lutely necessary in the disposal of town sewage, whether 
over the land or not. But either way it will be right to 
keep in view that another great natural deodorizer be- 
sides the soil is ozone, whether inthe air or the earth, and 
whether naturally or artificially applied. If its artificial 
application be found requisite, there can be no doubt, we 
believe, that Schénbein, the discoverer of ozone, was 
right in pointing to permanganate of potash as a perfect 
or complete ozonizer, and hence deodorizer. It is this 
same agency that is known as “ Condy’s fluid,” and with 
which some successful experiments we recollect were 
some time since made on the metropolitan sewage. This, 
too, is the air test used at Manchester, and so much re- 
commended by Miss Nightingale and others; and it is a 





the eye), as an illustration of the necessity of 
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experiment, no less celebrated for good health,— 
seems to have somehow assumed the peculiar dis. 
tinction of being the “vile body” for more than 
one salutary “crucial experiment” of t as 
well as decisive importance to the public and the 
country at large. 

An interesting correspondence, as we have said, 
has recently been going on (in the Times) on the 
subject of this Croydon sewage scheme, of which 
Mr. Shepherd, C.E., is the engineer. 

Mr. Rawlinson cautions the public or the Croy- 
don Sewage Company against this scheme, or rather 
against extravagant outlays on liquid manure 
irrigation-works (though decidedly in favour of 
liquid sewage) and other points of importance, 
impliedly applying them to this scheme; and he 
adduces the Carlisle experiment as the example 
which ought to be followed, or the criterion of 
what should be done, “ At Carlisle,” he remarks, 
“where there is a population over 30,000, the 
entire volume of se is pumped and applied to 
some fifty acres ef land by means of surface irriga- 
tion. The capital sunk for such irrigation is under 
1,0007. I have not heard of any extravagant in- 
come from this speculation; but, on the contrary, 
I have heard of some difficulty in disposing of the 

when grown and cut.” The capital of the 

roydon Sewage Company is 30, , and they 

propose to use the same quantity of sewage in the 
irrigation of a much larger surface of land. 

Mr. Shepherd in his reply to Mr. Rawlinson, 
says :— 

** The attempt of putting the sewage of Carlisle, with a 
population of 30,000 inhabitants, on fifty acres of land, 
and to expect that those fifty acres of land will pay all 
expenses of steam -engine, pipes, labour, &c., are results 
of sheer insanity ; nor do I wonder at the proprietors not 
being able to dispose of the grass. For Mr. Rawlinson to 
Say that all the sewage of Carlisle has been pumped on 
these fifty acres of land I think is mere ‘ figure of speech’ 
on the part of that gentleman. For the information of 
Mr. Rawlinson, I beg to state the corporation of the town 
of Croydon (also 30,000 inhabitants) has taken not fifty 
bat ninety acres of land; and, after irrigating nearly all 
these ninety acres of land with most astounding success, 
in the shape of abundant and healthy crops, only a small 
quantity of the sewage could be used, the vast bulk of it 
running to waste in the river Wandle.”’ 

Mr. Rawlinson had remarked that the crops on 
sewage-irrigated soil must be consumed quickly: 
this Mr. Shepherd denies, and states that at Croy- 
don hay is made of the grass, rye-grass, and clover, 
and stacked, as are the oats; so that they are not, 
and do not require to be, consumed quickly. Mr. 
Rawlinson speaks of the cost of underground irri- 
gation: Mr. Shepherd states that his plan is for 
surface irrigation. He thanks Mr. Rawlinson for 
suggesting a reduction of the Croydon Company’s 
capital to 3,000/.; but fears that by doing this he 
should be only repeating what Mr. Rawlinson 
states is a failure at Carlisle. 

Mr. M‘Dougall, the engineer of the Carlisle 
works, and the manufacturer of now pretty well 
known disinfectants, next writes, stating that it 
is “unwise in any corporation or local authority 
to permit the application of sewage to land in 
the vicinity of towns without well-considered 
means for rendering the sewage permanently im- 
putrescible.” This of course bears directly upon 
the question of disinfectants, but, as we have 
already observed, it remains to be seen whether 
the soil itself be not sufficient for all purposes. 
The application of deodorizers in tanks or reser- 
voirs where sewage is to be stored, or the covering 
up of these, is a separate question, however, well 
worthy of consideration. But it must be here 
noted that disinfection may be very requisite 
with much sewage on little land, while it is not so 
with the same sewage diffused and spread, and 

exposed to the disinfectant power both of earth 

and air on much land. The latter, too, looks 
much more like a natural and satisfactory solu- 

tion of the problem on a great and national scale. 

The next correspondent is Mr. J. F. Bate- 

man, C.E., who corroborates Mr. M’Donugall . 

views as to disinfection, and gives his testimony 

to the success of Mr. M‘Dougall’s process at Car- 

lisle. In the close of his letter Mr. Bateman 

says,— 

* Very careful experiments, continued for a consider- 

able period, and on a tolerably large scale, on the sewage 
of Glasgow and Edinburgh, which were conducted in 
conjunction with Dr. Thomas Anderson, led us both to 

the conclusion that no process of precipitation woesd be 

at Je someon’ Se coer es ant of 

Ma" Dommuie, weak anees probably effect all that could be 

desired. 

In conclusion, I will only add that the result of my in- 

vestigations leads me to concur in the opinion of Mr. 

Rawlinson, that liquid sewage, in its ordinary state, must 

be applied quickly and cheaply to be beneficial to the 

farmer. I do not think it will bear the cost of expensive 

works or distant transport, and it ought on no account 

to be used in the immediate vicinity of towns without 

being previously rendered innocuous to health.” 





test for purity in weter as well as air. 


Here let us repeat, lest we ourselves,—one of 
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the very earliest and oldest pioneers of disinfection 
and deodorization of noxious matters,—be misun- 
derstood as deprecating the importance of this 
point,—that the very question at issue is, will not 
a sufficient surface of soil “ irrigated — not 
drowned” —with liquid and diffuse sewage, be quite 
“innocuous to health?” In truth, it is alleged 
that this question has already been decided, in 
more places than one, in favour of this simple 
mode of disposing of sewage, and Mr. Shepherd 
states that it is impossible to distinguish, by the 
nostrils at least, if blindfold, between a field so 
irrigated and a field not irrigated at all; and he 
adds, in his reply to another letter not alluded to 
here, that the mass of corruption which is perpe- 
tually being poured into cemeteries without affect- 
ing the sense of smell, ought to convince the 
writer (Mr. P. H. Holland, Medical Inspector of 
Burial Department,) of the deodorizing powers of 
earth. But much might be said on both sides as 
regards this illustration. Dead bodies are deeply 
buried in the soil: on the other hand, however, 
the corruption is most intense: and then again, 
although no bad smell may arise from a graveyard, 
it may be unwholesome as regards health if intra- 
mural, 

In his reply to Mr. Bateman, Mr. Shepherd 
enters at some length into the experiments already 
successfully tried at Croydon by the corporation, 
of which we have already given some account.* As 
to Mr. Bateman’s conclusions on the subject of 
distant carriage of sewage, he remarks that— 

** Peru is some 15,000 or 16,000 miles from England, yet 
it pays to bring manure (with all the contingent expenses) 
for our fields from that distant region. With this manure, 
so far-fetched and dearly -bought, the farmer gets but one 
crop of grass or grain it his fields. From the sewage 
manure (which contains a)l the elements of guano, and is 
in a condition better suited for assimilation with the soil 
the farmer gets his three or four crops of grass. In addi- 
tion to this, there is good pasturage for his farming stock 
much later in the winter and much earlier in the spring 
than can be derived from the guano. The Croydon Sewage 
Company will deliver the sewage toeach farmer at a rental 
of 30s. per acre per annum.”’ 

Mr. M‘Dougall next writes as to his disinfectant 
powder and solution, stating that the powder was 
not intended for sewage, and urges that disinfec- 
tion improves the agricultural value of the sew- 
age; whereas Mr. Shepherd maintains that it 
“murders” it for any use the farmer can make 
of it. 

Mr. Walker, of Brighton, who has had some 
rather dear-bought experience at Rugby, next 
writes, protesting against the extreme views, both 
of Mr. Rawlinson and Mr. Shepherd, as to the 
extent of surface over which liquid sewage is best 
spread, The Croydon sewage, he maintains, would 





furnish material for 750 acres of soil, which would 
disinfect the whole so as to meet every sanitary | 
requirement. Nearly twice the extent of land, | 


however, he admits, would, with inexpensive ap- | 
plication, yield larger agricultural returns by the | 
spreading of the Croydon sewage over it all ; but | 
he deprecates an elaborate system of “ trunk and | 


branch pipeage with twigs and leaves in the form | 
of gutta-percha hose and distributors.” To a 
certain extent, he adds, even with steam-power | 
and iron pipes, any town not very ill situated | 
(London perhaps excepted) may profitably utilize | 
its sewage. The Croydon sewage, Mr, Walker | 
believes, would turn 50 acres into a pestilential | 
swamp, though, reasonably applied, so as to suit | 
agricultural requirements, it would need no) 
disinfectant, and would double and treble the | 
herbage, which cattle would eat with the utmost | 
avidity. 

Finally, Mr. Shepherd has had the good for- 
tune to convert the great chemico-agricultural 
authority, Baron Liebig, to his views in respect to 
the practical use of the sewage of London (and of 
Croydon too, we presume) on the soil according to 
his plan, The correspondence in which this fact 
is announced is brief, and so important as to merit 
quotation :— 


Jan. 6.— Dear Baron Liebig, — Your Chemistry of 
Agriculture, page 165, contains the following paragraph : 
*The domestic arrangements peculiar to the English 
render it difficult (perhaps impossible) to collect the im- 
mense quantity of phosphates which are daily sent into 
the rivers in the forms of urine and excrement.’ This 
statement, coming from so eminent an authority, has 
induced most people to consider it almost impossible to 
do anything with the London sewage, otherwise than 
throw it into the Thames. As my plan for utilizing the 
sewage of London has received the approbation of-all 
parties who have paid the least attention to this! subject, 
will you be so kind as to favour me with your opinion }— 
Iam, &c. Geo. Surruerp, C.E.”’ 

“*Manich, Jan. 9.—Dear Sir, — My ideas about the 
possibility of collecting the sewage of London have under- 
gone a considerable change by the perusal of your pamph : 
let on ‘London Sewage and its Application to Agriculture.’ 
The simple way in which you solve the problem has con- 
vinced me not only of the possibility but practicability of 
collecting the sewage of London for agricultural pur- 
poses.—I am, &c. Justus Von Liesie.” 





* We shall next week give official particulars. 





THE LIVERPOOL CEMETERY COMPE- 
TITION DESIGNS. 


THE Liverpool cemetery competition enjoys a 
very great advantage in being so late in the field. 
In the demand for cemetery chapels, created 
by the Extramural Interment Act, the earliest 
efforts were necessarily experimental; but now 
that time has shown the requirements of the 
case, the groundwork upon which a design should 
be reared becomes more clearly indicated. In the 
very numerous cemeteries formed, and buildings 
already completed upon them, we have finger- 
marks of warning, as well as guides to discrimina- 
tion. We see that there is an appropriate ex- 
pression to be given to a cemetery chapel, as well 
as to a more imposing edifice,—that it can be 
made to proclaim its purpose without the assist- 
ance of a large-lettered notice. Some of the earlier 
specimens of these buildings verge upon a school- 
house appearance, others upon that of a miniature 
cathedral. However, after the experience we 
have now purchased, any inarticulateness of 
design will be inexcusable. We must be content 
to let bygones be bygones; but it remains for us 
to exercise such watchfulness as will prevent any 
additional occasion for future regret. 

The important character of the competition for 
the Anfield-park Cemetery, Walton, may be noted 
from the fact that a sum of 11,250/. is to be ex- 
pended on the buildings alone ; and that a round 





sum of from fifteen to twenty thousand pounds, | 
may be calculated upon as a total cost, including | 


expenses of designs and supervision. The directions 
given to competitors, constituting the ground 


themselves, we will endeavour to show, com- 
mencing with the designs in the order in which 
they are numbered on the walls. 

No. 1, “ Prosper Thou the Work of our Hands 
upon us,”—in a series of twenty-one drawings, 
mounted in 7-inch frames, shows chapels, with a 
Continental Oberwesel on the Rhine sort of archi- 
tecture externally, with effective chromatic inte- 
riors, in which thoughtful provision is made by 
recessed arcades for monuments and tablets, and 
by spaces for fresco or painted memorials; new 
opportunities for mourners to exercise their taste. 
The position of the spires in the centre of the sides 
of these chapels is objectionable, as, externally, 
they only group well from one point of view. 

No. 2, “Mors Janua Vitw,”—by twenty-two 
drawings, mounted, and six framed, exhibits to 
perfection the talent evidently of a junior part- 
ner, with a dash of assistance by the senior. The 
Nonconformist chapel is remarkable, as are all three 
chapels, for an enormous roof with dormers, low 
upon the ground, and for having in its elaborately 
panelled gabelled end simply a bell-turret, while 
the Roman Catholic and Episcopal chapels have 
spires and towers. The mortuary chapel is square 
in plan, with hipped mansard roofs and metal 
cresting. The superintendent’s residence has a 
top-heavy campanile, weakened at its base by the 
wide entrance-door, and looking very eccentric by 
a diminutive triplet, with a balcony introduced 
over it. There is a general character of elaborate 
uncertainty as to the style the author wished to 
adopt in these designs, a strange mixture of Per- 
pendicular and Early English predominating. 

No. 3, “Spe,”—by ten sheets of drawings, 


upon which the several premiums of 100/., 50/., | shows the three chapels, all with towers and spires, 


and 30/. would be awarded, were that the designs | 
should include provision for an Episcopal chapel | 
to seat 400 persons, with space for forty bodies, | 
separated by a glazed screen, with all necessary | 
conveniences, for a sum of 3,000/.; a chapel for | 
Nonconformists to seat 250 persons, with space | 


screened off for twenty bodies, at a cost of 2,250/.; 


of consistent Early English character, though a 
certain nervousness and want of firmness are ex- 
hibited equally in the drawings as in the design. 
The carriage-porch, corridors, and space screened 
off for the bodies, with all the other conveniences, 
are well arranged and commodious in all three 
chapels. In the superintendent’s residence, the 


a chapel for Roman Catholics, to seat 300 per-| clock tower is of Late Perpendicular detail, with 


sons, with space screened off for twenty-five | 


bodies, at a cost of 2,500/.; a mortuary, for the 
temporary reception of at least twenty-five 


bodies, with separate room, for 1,000/.; a super- | 
intendent’s residence, with board-room, office with | 


fire-proof room, clock tower with four dials, with | 


all necessary conveniences, gas, and water fittings, | 
at a cost of 1,5002.; and a principal entrance, | 
with a lodge on each side, to include carriage- | 
ways and foot-entrances, with all conveniences for | 


the public, at a cost of 1,000/. 


a top-heavy, Scotch-looking roof. The mortuary 
is excellently planned, and the groined ribs, tra- 
versing each other internally, give a stern and 
imposing effect. The lantern in the centre of 
the domed roof carried upon these arches assist 
the ventilation internally and the outline exter- 
nally. In the lodge and gates considerable 
eccentricity is displayed : the gates are most ela- 
borately panelled, and intended to be bronzed 
and gilt. They are higher than the adjoining 


\lodges, which they completely swamp. The 


It will be at once manifest that the require- | “liver” bird is introduced on the top of the gate 


ments were of no ordinary kind ; and one of the 


competitors, in the remarks accompanying his | 
designs, justly acknowledges the importance of | 
the task, when he says, “In addition to a mass | 
of drawings necessary for the elucidation of the | 
different buildings (most, if not all of them dif. | 


fering in their requirements and purpose), there | 
g q purpose, 


that each one becomes as it were a separate com- | 
petition of itself, that virtually six competitions | 
are comprised in the whole.” 

On entering the very lofty and well-lighted | 
square room or gallery in which the competitive | 
drawings are hung, two convictions are at once | 
impressed upon our minds ;—the unanimity in the} 
style adopted, and the large amount of elaborate | 
and carefully-studied and finished drawings dis- | 
played. With the exception of one feeble attempt 
by “ Fidelitas,” to throw out a feeler to the board | 
by the exhibition, among his thirty Gothic designs, 
of an “alternative ” Classic entrance, and Italian 
superintendent’s house, the style universally 
adopted by the competitors is Gothic. 

The number of the drawings is, about 150 plans, 
elevations, and sections, mounted; sixty or more 
coloured perspective views, framed, and suspended 
from the walls; and three portfolios of as many 
competitors’ designs, which lie upon the table. 
We are surprised to find, however, that the 
number of the competitors is exceedingly small. 
Whether from a fear of an unequal contest with 
the local architeets (who, it will be observed in 
nearly all provincial competitions, are somehow or 
other the sucessful parties), few professional 
men from a distance have competed, we know not, 
but as the large display of some 250 or more 
drawings is the contribution of fourteen or fifteen 
individuals only, we may pretty well guess that 
the Liverpool architects are well represented, 
and that a determined praiseworthy effort has 
been made not to let the laurels be carried 
away from them; and that this being pretty 
well understood, the profession generally has 
allowed it to remain so. How far the local gentle- 





men or any other competitors have acquitted 


piers, and the words “ Liverpool Cemetery” are 
placed upon the gates. Drinking-fountains and 
horse-troughs are provided, these being the 
author’s interpretation, probably, of the “ exterior 
conveniences for the convenience of the public.” 
The details of this lodge and gates are a strange 
medley of Elizabethan, Domestic, and Early Vene- 


| is the further peculiarity to the number of designs, | tian Gothic; and the uncertainty of the author’s 


mind is apparent from a note in his specifications, 
which says, “As regards the style, although 
Gothic, yet it will be readily seen that they are 
equally susceptible of being Italian if thought 
proper.” 

No. 4, “I take Aim for the Mark.”—Eleven 
sheets of extraordinary character of design. The 
chapels have nave and aisles, and small transepts : 
the whole of the nave is to be occupied by the 
forty bodies, while the aisles are seated north and 
south, the mourners thus looking towards the nave 
and the bodies. The mortuary is a parallelogram 
divided into cells, with slabs for the bodies. Four 
squat towers at the angles “can have cisterns for 
water to be diffused on it in connection with the 
dead bodies if required.” This is a sort of morgue 
in the Norman style. The architecture of the 
chapels is Flamboyant Perpendicular, in some 
parts bold and simple, but generally there is no 
repose, the outline being frittered away in 
innumerable gables and gablets, with extrava- 
gantly large crosses and metal crestings. 

No. 5, a Red and Blue Circle.—The Non- 
conformists and Episcopalians have chapels with 
nave and aisles seated, facing north, south, east, 
and west indiscriminately, with a corpus chapel 
on one side; the apsidal east end is also seated 
facing west, towards the pulpit in the centre of 
the nave. The Roman Catholic has a nave with 
octagon form at each end, and a transept with a 
similar shaped end, with seats all facing the 
corpus chapel opposite the transept. We think 
this arrangement would by no means suit the 
Romish ritual. Externally, the outlines shown in 
the very prettily and carefully tinted perspective 
drawings are very good. The architecture is 
Early English, and of a simple solid character, 
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which looks as if it could be executed for the 
money, and you would have your money’s worth. 
The towers and spires of all three chapels are 
specially good. The mortuary is remarkable for a 
post-mortem chamber, and for an unusual treat- 
ment of roof, quite original, though not in 
harmony with the other chapels. The author 
must have been thinking of Norway churches or 
Chinese pagodas. The lodges on each side of the 
gates are simple and good. The piers are very 
poor and show evidence of haste: the gates and 
railings are not drawn in. The superintendent’s 
house has a heavy tower with a Norway church 
roof. It seems unfortunate that the board should 
have required this clock-tower for the superin- 
tendent’s house, as, independently of its superfluity 
when there are three towers for the chapels, it 
puzzles the architect’s brain how to tack it on to 
the house. In almost every design exhibited, 
these unfavourable conditions and results are 
exhibited. 

No. 6, “I labour with Hope,”—consists of eight 
funeral-looking drawings, drawn with care and 
labour, but this is all that can be said in favour. 
The Episcopalians and Nonconformists are to 
have a nave, with apsidal east end, transepts with 
apsidal ends, a place for coffin stands (far too 
crowded), with apsidal form of end, and urinals 
and water-closets opposite, also with an apsidal 
end; the tower of entrance in the centre of the 
side. The Roman Catholics’ chapel is a long nave, 
with) octagon altar end; south transepts for 
coffins, north transept for urinals; meeting-room 
and vestry in transepts at the west end. This is 
not a bad-looking plan, but all the seats in the 
long nave are fixed longitudinally. Externally 


the favourite style of the author is mixed Georgian | 


and Batty Langley, with a dash of Milan Cathe- 
dral. The extravagant shape of the gabled apsidal 
chapels, precisely the same forms over chancel, 
transepts, space for the bodies and urinals, is note- 
able. The entrance-gates resemble an enormous 
sarchophagus, supported by arched ways and piers. 
The mortuary is a small octagon room, roofed 
pyramidally with gables from each of the eight 
sides. 

No. 7, “ Hiram,” nine drawings, occupies the 
post of honour in the room. The Episcopal chapel 
is to have nave and transepts, with the spaces for 
forty bodies where the chancel would be ; a tower 
and spire at the south-west corner, and a carriage- 
way and waiting-room at the north-west side. 
The Nonconformists’—nave and transepts, with 
apsidal chancel, to be used for the space for the 
bodies: a carriage-porch, and porch under the 
tower on the north side, entering into the north 
transept. Here are no less than four doors enter- 
ing this chapel, at all points of the compass— 
rather a draughty arrangement, we think, if the 
forty bodies and the mourners were being simul- 
taneously conveyed into the chapel. Externally, 
the style is Flamboyant Decorated. The three 
towers and spires are good combinations of the 
Northamptonshire and Lincolnshire steeples ; but 
too imposing and vast for the money to be ex- 
pended. The Episcopal and Roman Catholics 
have a profusion of crosses and metal termina- 
tions, and the Dissenters’ a profusion of metal 
termination only. The general impression that is 
produced from examining the three elaborate 
perspective views in one frame, is that it would 
be impossible for any contractor to execute them 
faithfully for the money. The mortuary resembles 
a handsome school and offices; the superintendent’s 
house, a handsome mansion: the lodge has a bell 
gable, and the entrance gateways a spire-like 
turret in the centre of them. 

No. 8, a Triangle with Three Circles, eighteen 
drawings, is conspicuous for a polychromatic treat- 
ment by red and white bricks and stonework. 
The plan of the Nonconformists’ and Roman 
Catholic chapels is peculiar. There is a space for 
the bodies at one end of a nave, and a corridor 
with an isolated tower at the other extreme end. 
The isolated positions of the towers and spires in 
all the chapels is unpleasant and unusual. We 
do not see the use, nor how it can be afforded, to 
have so many bell and other turrets, on the roofs 
and elsewhere, in addition to the belfries on the 

towers and spires. The style is consistently 
adopted throughout,— Early Decorated. The 
mortuary is square, and treated somewhat after 
the style of the abbot’s kitchen at Glastonbury. 
The entrance-gates are remarkable for very tall 
lamp-post piers, and very lofty, inelegant gates. 

No. 9, “ Fidelitas,” has twenty-nine sheets, and 
one with six views, framed, very carefully drawn, 
and elaborately designed. The chapels have Lin- 
colnshire spires, hipped and gabled, costly form of 
roof (with superfluous bell-turret in the centre of 
the pyramidal roof, over the covered porch), the 


general detail being of Lombardic character, with 


a free use of coloured bricks in bands. The mor- 
tuary, in plan, is provided with a post-mortem 
room and lavatory. We cannot comprehend this 
feature in two or three of the designs. Does the 
Board purpose establishing dissecting-rooms in 
connection with the mortuary? Externally, the 
character is that of a miniature cemetery chapel, 
with roof hipped and gabled back into the hips, 
in the same costly way as the chapel. The super- 
intendent’s house is similarly treated as to the 
roof, and would otherwise be good in design (the 
campanile with clock-faces excepted). There is 
an alternative Italian design for the superin- 
tendent’s house, and an alternative Greek design 
for the entrance in this author’s elaborate collec- 
tion of drawings. 

No. 10, “Faith,” has a remarkably curious 
clerestory for the chapels, of about a hundred 
narrow lights. 

No. 11, “Nec Timere, Nec Timide,” is con- 
spicuous for devoting two towers and spires to 
each of the Nonconformist and Roman Catholic 
chapels, and one spire only to the Episcopalian. 

“‘ Alpha,” in several drawings bound up into a 
volume, has for the chapels an apsidal chapel for 
the bodies, with a corridor round it for monuments, 
the style adopted,—mixture of all the known 
styles of Gothic, with a little Swiss mixed up. 

“Delta,” in a series of dirty drawings, shows 
that the author had spasmodic attacks of “brilliant 
| ideas,” which were immediately jotted down, with 
| no reference to any particular plot or plan. 
| “Look Again.”—Another set unworthy of the 
importance of the subject, and shows evident 
signs of a careless or a ’prentice hand. 











| 
| 
ON CHURCH AND CONVENTUAL 
ARRANGEMENT.* 


| “(est ala religion a relever la téte pour Vhomme vers 
| Dieu, c'est & Uart a la soutenir. Les architectes sont, 
| apres les prétres, les co-opérateurs les plus efficaces de la 
grace du Scigneur.’’—Piel de Lisieux, in M. Trebutien's 
“Caen.” 

Tue Upper Chamber of Jerusalem was an ordi- 
nary dwelling-room, built, like many of the 
Norman houses, over store chambers. The first 
mention of a church occurs in St. Paul’s Epistles ; 
the next is of the early part of the third cen- 
tury. The word xvptaxoyr, or church, occurs first in 
the writings of the succeeding century.+ The 
form adopted was that of an oblong, allegorical of 
a ship, a symbolism preserved in the name of nave 
(navis), as the spiritual church was described as 
“The Ark of Christ ;” and the triple arrange- 
ment of the lower arcade, triforium, and clere- 
story, bear an analogy to the first, second, and 
third stories of the Ark. In the “ Apostolical 
Constitutions” of the fourth century, the direc- 
tion is given—“ Let thechurch be oblong, turned to- 
wards the east, with lateral chambers (racrogogia) 
on both sides, toward the east, as it is to re- 
semble a ship; let the bishop’s throne be in the 
midst, with the presbytery sitting on either side, 
and the deacons standing by.” { The church of 
SS. Vicenzo and Anastasio, at Rome, built by 
Honorius I., c. 630, has its wall curved like the 
ribs of a ship. However, in the poem of S, 
Gregory Nazianzen, “The Dream of Anastasia,” 
Carm. ix., Op., tom. ii., p. 79, mention is made of 
“a Christian temple of four parts, with aisles in 
the form of a cross.” At Djemilah, in Egypt, 
Lenoir states that the foundations of a church, 
anterior to the time of Coustantine, were dis- 
covered; it contained a square cella, inclosed by 
walls; a nave of five bays, with arcades opening 
on three colonnades, without a porch, but having 
a door on one side. 

At Thebes,§ Baalbec, Phile, Sebona, and 
Maharraka, mentioned by Belzoni, the Christians 
effected a new internal arrangement of the Pagan 
temples; a plan not uncommon, as we find in 
Eusebius, c. 380,|| and in Sozomen.{§ The atrium 
was roofed in and subdivided, as a nave, into aisles, 

Eusebius,** describing a church, or basilica, at 
Tyre, built c. 313—322, by Paulinus, mentions 





* Read by the Rev. Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, M.A., 
Membre de la Société Francaise d’Archéologie, as else- 
where mentioned. 

+ Lamprid. Vit. Sev., c. 49; Chron. of Edessa., ap.; 
Asseman. Bib. Orient., tom. i., p.57; Tert. de Idol., c.7; 
Ady. Val., c. 3; De Cor. Mil., 3; De Pud., c.4; Cyprian 
Ep., lv. 33; Greg. Thaum. Ep. Can.,c. 11; Greg. Nyss.in 
Vit. Greg. Thaum.; Dionys, al. Ep. Can., c. 2; Lactant. 
Inst. Div. 1. v., c. 11; De Morte Persec., c. 12, 45; 
Ambros. in Eph., iv.; Easeb. H. E., 1. viii., c. 3, 13; 
Optat. de Sch. Don., lib. ii., ¢. 4. 

t Ap. Const., 1. ii., c. 57. 

Lord Lindsay, i., p. 11. 

j Hist. Eccles., iv. 24. 

¥ Hist. Eccles., vii. 15. 

** Hist. Eccl., x. 4, 21, 43. See also 8. Paul, Op. ed. 
“3-2 c. 203, in col, 912; and Faber’s Vigilantius, 
p. 177. 





in it a semicircular apse, having sacred in- 
closures, and forming a Holy of Holies. Stalls 
for the bishop and clergy ranged behind and 
around a central altar, with a wooden trellised 
screen parting it off from the nave, which was 
a square divided into three alleys; seats for 
the congregation ; a lectern in the centre of the 
nave, flanked by singers and communicants; side 
porches, and a lenge vestibule ; upper galleries for 
women; and lastly, a square court, surrounded 
with a trellised colonnade, and having a fountain 
in the centre. It is not difficult to recognize here 
the antitype of the Jewish temple, which con- 
tained a triple division, the inner sanctuary, pre- 
ceded by an enormous porch, and subdivided into 
(1) the worldly sanctuary, (2) the holy of holies, 
and (3) the outer court of worshippers. From 
the fourth century a corresponding and uniform 
division of the Christian churches was made, and 
the two former appellations frequently were re- 
applied. A church at Edessa * was thus modelled, 
c. 202. In the Church of the Apostles, built at 
Byzantium by Constantine, the rooms of the 
priests were built along the sides of the colonnade, 
as in the Temple of Zion, as the baptisteries were 
also circular, in imitation of Solomon’s sea of 
brass. 
A relic of this intentional correspondence may 
be traced in the entrance on the east in the old 
churches of Rome, St. John Lateran, St. Cecilia, 
Quatuor Coronati, St. Peter, St. Clemente, and 
originally in those of St. Paul and St. Lorenzo, 
an arrangement that re-appears in the decline of 
Gothic art at Seville, although another assignable 
cause is the original ground-plan of the basilica 
having an entrance on the east. 

The Parthenon and Temple of Theseus were ex- 
ceptions to the rule of orientation observed by the 
Greeks, and according to Hyginus and Plutarch, 
by the Romans. Paulinus of Nola, ep. xxxii., ad 
Severum, mentions that the church there was a 
similar exception. Sidonius Apollinaris, speaking 
of the church of Lyons built by Bishop Patient, 
faced the east ; so also did St. Mary’s, Antioch ¢ 
and that of Tyre, both built by Constantine. 
Walafrid Strabo says that the principle of orienta- 
tion was introduced only after a considerable lapse 
of time. Tertullian (Adv. Valent., c. 2), c. 200, 
speaks of the church facing the east. 

The Byzantine arrangement was of three kinds, 
1. The circular, as at Jerusalem, imitated in the 
round churches of the west. 2. The basilican, 
with apsidal termination to the transepts, as at 
Bethlehem, imitated at Noyon, Soissons, and 
Bonn. 3. The so-called Greek cross, as at St. 
Sophia, Constantinople, imitated in Provence, 
owing to commercial relations with Greece and 
Constantinople ; in the west of Aquitaine through 
the intermediate step of St. Mark’s, Venice, owing 
to Venetian settlers; and on the borders of the 
Rhine owing to the support given by Charlemagne 
to Oriental art. 

The circular form of the Holy Sepulchre built 
by the Empress Helena at Jerusalem, rebuilt by 
Charlemagne in 813, was caused by its erection 
round a tomb: octagonal churches, such as those 
of Antioch and Nazianzum, like baptisteries, were 
built on symbolical designs. The church erected 
on the Mount of Ascension powerfully affected the 
Eastern mind, and became a model for similar 
buildings; the domes of which were inscribed 
with the grand words of the angelic salutation to 
the Apostles.t The dome was a necessary con- 
structional development as the fittest covering 
for a round building. Constantine built the first 
round churches in the west, those of St. Constance, 
and SS. Peter and Marcellinus at Rome. In the 
interior of the latter and of St. George, Salonica, 
built by him, with its seven trigonal chapels; in 
those of the Holy Sepulchre; and in the eight 
little apses of the Church of the Apostles, at 
Athens ; and of 8. Vitalis, at Ravenna, built by 
Justinian, we observe a singular resemblance to 
the chevet with its radiating chapels. 

An octagonal church, internally circular, occurs 
at Hierapolis, of an early date, Circular and 
lygonal churches are also frequent in Armenia. 
That of Etchmiasdin is a square, with a central 
dome and apses to each arm of the internally 
marked cross. ‘ 
In the Church of the Apostles at Constantinople, 
Constantine adopted the form of the Latin cross, 
as in the church of S. John Studius, and a central 
dome above the sanctuary ;§ the nave had a tim- 
ber roof. However, the necessary construction 
of four pillars to carry the dome, and of vaults to 





* Note of Michaelis; Rose’s “‘ Neander,”’ i. 246. 

+ Socr. Hist, Eccl. lib. v. c. 22. 

t Acts i. ii. 

§ Eusebius ; 8. Greg. Naz. Somn. Anast., c. ix. ; Pro- 
cop. de Aidif. Just. 
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the nave and transepts, led to the abandonment 
of the flat ceilings and roofs of the Latins. 

The circle or polygon was thus combined with 
the Latin cross; and the Gammada, or Greek 
cross, arose from the combination of four gammas, 
the numeral designating the Holy Trinity. Arcul- 
phus describes a church of this form at Sichem, 
in the seventh century. The cupola in time 
was extravagantly developed, and the aisles re- 
duced to narrow passages in the time of Justinian. 
S. Sophia, consecrated A.D. 557, of which the 
Emperor Justinian said, with a burst of emotion, 
“T have equalled thee, O Solomon!” forms a 
square with an eastern apse and a central cupola, 
and ihe form of the cross is formed internally by 
two square halls on either side of the dome; a 
portico ranges along the entire front of the build- 
ing, as at S. Vitalis, Ravenna. Sometimes doors 
only mark the form of thecross. Cupolas erected 
over each of the four arms served the same des- 
tination. After the reign of Justinian, the Eastern 
churches received a better arrangement, a central 
dome, a nave with aisles (there are five in the 
Panagia Nicodemi, at Athens), an inner porch, 
and three apses to the choir, as at Mistra. In 
the Benedictine Church of Daphnis, near Eleusis, 
probably built by the Venetians, the ground-plan 
is a Greek cross, with central and eastern cupolas, 
an apsidal choir, aisles, and square lateral cham- 
bers. The dome at first flattened, as the builders 
grew bolder was afterwards elevated, after it had 
received the addition of a supporting arcade, 
pierced with windows. The latter were round- 





headed, and sometimes arranged in triplets; and 
were closed with trellises of stonework. Bel-| 
fries were of late introduction in the East, by | 


influence, seen not only in the flat cupolas of the 
Saracen, the apse of the Armenians, and the 
bulbous domes of Russia. The Catholicon Cathe- 
dra] at Athens, probably the oldest Greek church 
remaining, and perhaps anterior to the time of 
Justinian, is nearly identical in ground-plan 
with that of St. Basil, Kieff, of the close of the 
tenth century. The cathedral of S. Sophia, in 
that town, of the eleventh century, consists of 
seven apsidal aisles, with broad lateral and 
also apsidal additions. The Russian type was a 
square ground-plan, a central dome surrounded 
by four cupolas, three apses, and a narthex, ac- 
cording to Mr. Fergusson, and found in the fif- 
teenth century in the church of the Assumption, 
Moscow, built by a Bolognese ; but the lateral east- 
ern apses are parted off by screens into chapels. 
It is also perceptible in the West, in the Byzan- 
tine cupolas, introduced primarily owing to the in- 
fluence of Venetian commerce and colonists; at 
S. Front de Perigueux, built 984—1047, on the 
plan of St. Mark’s, and presenting a narthex; 
in the cupolas of Cahors and Angouléme, at the 
beginning of the twelfth century; at Souillac, 
Salignac, St. Hilaire de Poictiers, and Fonte- 
vrault; in the chapter-house of S. Sauveur, 
Nevers; in the three eastern apses and the 
porch of Autun, c. 1150; at S. Medard de 
Soissons, built 1158, in imitation of Santa 
Sophia ; all buildings of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries; and up to the twefth century in the 
churches of Normandy, Aquitaine, Poitou, and 
Anjou; while the Basilican and Byzantine forms 
are united. It is seen in the round churches of 
S. Constance, built by Constantine at Rome; St. 
Stephen, of the fifth century, on the Cclian 





basilica, fronted with a large atrium. The apse, 
with one of the western towers, dates from the 
tenth century. At Segovia, St. Mellan has lateral 
exterior galleries, a feature common to this part 
of Spain and Germany, being the peristyle turned 
inward, in a transitional state to the cloister. 
Constantine converted the Vatican and Lateran 
basilicas into churches, and these formed a type 
for subsequent structures. The plan was the fol- 
lowing. In front of the church was a court, 
atrium, or paradisus, like the court of Gentiles in 
the Temple; and the prototype of the future 
cloister, surrounded by a colonnade ; entered by a 
vestibule (prothyrum), and having a fountain (can- 
tharus) in the centre, covered by a cupola, at 
which the faithful washed their hands before 
entering the church. This court served as a 
cemetery, and station of penitents, catechumens, 
and neophytes. Where the court was wanting 
they assembled in the narthex, a porch in front of 
the church, into which the doors opened; on the 
left side of it was the font. 

The basilica itself was a parallelogram, forming 
with its pronaos and ala a nave, divided into 
three, or sometimes five, alleys. The central 
body had sometimes an upper gallery or triforium 
for women auditors. The aisles on the right hand 
were allotted to men, those on the left side to 
women, the tribunes and galleries on the left being 
|given up to widows, and on the right to young 
| women who had undertaken a religious life. In 
| Trajan’s five-aisled basilica, 360 feet by 180 feet, 
}and 125 feet high, there was a gallery of this 
| description. In the centre of the platform of the 
| apse the preetor or questor had sat, and on either 
side, upon a hemicycle of steps (which on the 





the Maronites, in the thirteenth century,* as the Mount; St. Martin’s, at Tours; St. Benignus, at | ground plan is subdivided like the radiating cha- 
wooden clappers were long retained, and did not| Dijon, of the seventh or eighth century ; at Aix,| pels of a Gothic minster), had been ranged his 
appear until the Franks began to exercise osten- | built by Charlemagne; a church, imitated in the | assessors. In the chord of the apse had been the 


sible influence. There is one of the Pointed period | twelfth century, at Ottmarsheim ; at S. Germain | altar of libations. 


at Mistra, and a central tower occurs in Tenos. | 
Chapels seldom occur until the fifteenth or six- | 


Auxerrois; at Perugia, Bergamo, and Bologna, in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries ; at Charroux, in 


In the three-aisled basilica of 
| Maxentins, built three centuries later, we find a 
lateral apse, resembling that of Germigny de Prés. 


teenth centuries. After the Turkish invasion, | the twelfth century; at Segovia, Montmorillon, | The chalcidicz, the transverse aisle, occupied by the 


domes fell into desuetude, and the Latin Cross | 
was adopted. The central apse formed the sanc- | 


tuary, with the altar in the chord; that to the | 


Leon, Metz; in England, in the temple churches 
(that in London was consecrated by Heraclius, Pa- 
triarch of Jerusalem) ; in the foliated octagon of 


| advocates, became the transept, as at St. Paul’s, 
| c. 386 ; and Sta. Maria Maggiore, c. 432; and the 
five-aisled basilica of St. Peter, c. 330, where in 


north the prothesis, or place of the credence; the | Justinian in S. Vitalis, Ravenna, bearing a marked | the latter case it extends beyond the line of nave, 
southern was the sacristy or diaconicum ; the choir | affinity to S. Sophia, and the earliest Byzantine | to connect it with two circular tombs on the north 
was arranged under the dome, and separated | church in Italy; in the apsidal terminations to | side, which, possibly, covered the apostle’s place of 
from the altar by the iconostasis, a solid screen | the transepts of S. Martin’s, Cologne, c. 1035,| martyrdom, and may have suggested the round 
witht a central door, hung with curtains;t the |S. Maria del Capitulo, in the same city, of the tomb-houses of a later period. At St. Apollinaris, 
men s2t below, the women occupied galleries.| twelfth or thirteenth century; at St. Germigny | Ravenna, c. 493—525, the transept is wholly want- 
The chancel screen, xxXrcec, is first mentioned | des Pres, built 807, as at Bethlehem, and at ing, but a rectilinear compartment, inserted in 
by Theodoret.§ Sometimes|| the men were on} Noyon, of the twelfth century ; in the ground-plan | front of the great apse, offers the first approach to 
the south, and the women on the north side. The of St. Tibertius, at Rome, of the time of Constan- | ~ modern chancel. At Pisa, towards the close of 
choir sat on either side of the apBwy,§ or| tine; of St. Cyriac, Ancona, of the close of the | the eleventh century, we find the transept thus 
pulpit, which had a little desk attached to it for| tenth century; St. Cwsar, at Arles; SS. Vincent | developed, with an apse extended into a choir. 
the use of the reader. A long, narrow wand- | and Anastasius, Paris; at Torcello; and lastly, in| The triforium gallery under the aisle reofs is 
like colonnade (the narthex) before the west front, | the superb cathedral of S. Mark, completed in| found at St. Lorenzo, c. 580, and St. Agnese, 
imitated in the porches of S. Mark’s, Venice, of a the eleventh and twelfth centuries, which contains | ¢, 625; and 1V. Santi Incoronati, ¢. 625. But 
later period, had three doors,—the central for | the pulpit and iconostesis of Santa Sophia, as well | the system never came into general use, owing to 


the clergy, the north for women, and the south 
for men. It was at once a baptistery, chapter- 
house, vestry-room, and lych-gate ; and was occu- 
pied by the catechumens and penitents. It con- 
tained a stoup** for washing. It was sometimes 
provided with an inner narthex. St. Chrysostom 
and St. Augustine used to preach from the altar- 
steps. : 

The cross was not set up in churches until the 
middle of the fourth century; and towards its 
close, pictures of saints aud martyrs were intro- 
duced, The earliest sculpture is that of the Good 
Shepherd, carved upon a chalice, as mentioned by 
Tertullian. 

I may mention in passing, that the first notice 
of a formal consecration of a church occurs in 
the fourth century: that Venantius Fortunatus, 
makes the earliest mention of the use of glazing, 
when speaking of the cathedral of Paris, and the 
custom of burials within the church, may be re- 
ferred to the interval between the seventh and 
tenth centuries, and was of gradual introduction.t++ 
S. Gregory, of Tours, says it was a Frank custom 
to hang tapestry round the altars of martyrs. 

The Byzantine style, which has been called a 
combination of the Latin basilica and the round 
chapel of martyrdom, the latter being derived from 
that of the catacomb; or, more probably, the round 
church of Jerusalem, exercised a widely-extended 





* Fleury, Ixxiii. 46. 

+ S. Chrys., Hom. 3, in Ep. ad Ephes.; Evagr., Hist. 
Eccles., vi. 21; Paul. Nol. Nat. Felic. iii. 6. 

t Greg. Naz. Carm., ix.; Evag. Ecc. Hist., iv. 31. 

§ Hist. Eccles., v. 18. 

{ Const. Apost., ii. 57; Cyril Hier. Pro Catech. 8; 
8. Aug. de Civ. Dei., ii. 28; S. Chrys., Ixxiv.; Hom. 
in S. Matt.; Bona de Reb. Liturg., quoting Philo.; S. 
Ambros. de Virg., &c. Origen in S. Matt., tract xxvi. 

q Conc. Laod., c. 15. 

** Tert. de Orat., c, xi.; Euseb. Hist. Eccles., x. 4; 
Chrys. Hom. in lii.in S. Matt.; Ps. cxl.; Synes. Ep., 12!. 
tt Cap. Theod., A.D. 994, c. 9; Canons, A.D. 960, c. 29. 








as a rood-screen.* 

In the East, the clergy-house (zacrogoma, 
Sept. trans. Ezek. xl. 17), libraries, a guest-house, 
and decanica or prisons adjoined the church.t 

These outer buildings were known as Exedrai, 
and the garth, which succeeded to the Pagan 
temenos, as the peribolos, tetrastion and peris- 
tiéon.t 

The Pagan temples in the West were, from 
their small size and peculiar arrangements, not 
readily convertible into churches; the earliest so 
transformed was, probably, the Pantheon, conse- 
crated as All Saints’, in 610; the next, perhaps, 
St. Urbano Alla Caffarelli, in the suburbs of Rome. 
The Parthenon of Athens was transformed into 
St. Mary’s. 

When the Christians obtained the right of tole- 
ration and open celebration of public worship, they 
took as their model, or rather actually occupied, the 
basilica, tribunal, exchange, and hall, which, by 
their form and dimensions, were admirably adapted 
for the purpose ; they retained the name of basi- 
lica, understanding it in the sense of the “ palace 
of the great king.” The name may be traced 
back to the Stoa Basileios of the Archon Basileus : 
the Porcia, the first built at Rome, was erected 
210 B.C. by Porcius Cato. The judgment-hall of 
Pilate was a basilica, and its gabbatha or pave- 
ment the raised tribune. St. Paul, apparently, 
was a prisoner in the crypt of Herod’s basilica. 
The atrium remains perfect in St. Clemente, which, 
though rebuilt in the ninth century, is a complete 
specimen of a basilica of the fourth or fifth cen- 
tury; also at St. Laurence Without, St. Agnes, 
St. Praxedes, and St. Cecilia. In St. Ambrogio, 
Milan, rebuilt in the twelfth century, is an apsidal 








* Viollet le Duc, i. 135, 171-2, 210, 216; Le Noir, Arch. 
Mon. 
+ Euseb. ; S. Aug. ; S. Jerome. ; 8. Basil. 


|the preference for a long entablature covered 
| with pictures or mosaics. At Conques and Fonti- 
froide galleries were coustructed in the nave aisles, 
|In the early German churches near Bonn, a 
| manner-chor—a gallery for young men—is found 
| in the triforium.—(Whewell, Germ. Arch., p. 91.) 
| At Parenzo, c. 542, and at Autun, c. 1150, there are 
three, and at Torcello, five, of the beginning of the 
‘eleventh century, eastern apses; at St. Miniato, 

begun 1013, there is but one.=At Romain Mor- 
tier, c. 753, the plan included a stunted tran- 
| sept, three apses, a narthex of the tenth century, 
and a west porch like a small galilee of the eleventh 
or twelfth century. Ara Celi, at Rome, had a 
cruciform shape. 

The dais of the apse was railed off by cancelli 
for a presbytery or bema, where the bishop occu- 
pied the quexstor’s chair (cathedra), remaining at 

~arenzo, San Clemente (of the ninth century), 
San Agnes, SS. Nereus and Achilles, Rome; and 
the priests the seats of his assessors (exedrai.)* 
A choir was added eonstructionally, which reached 
into the nave, from which it was separated by a 
marble balustrade (septum) for the choristers, 
acolytes, &c. Ambones, or pulpits, were erected 
oneithersideofthe chancel arch or door ; one (anala- 
gion), for reading the Epistle; the other (ambo), 
for reciting the Gospel, serving also as a pulpit, 
with the paschal candlestick placed on a stand 
beside it, reproduced in French cathedrals, as at 
Paris and St. Denis, at the top of the sanctuary 
stair. A triumphal arch (porta sancta, or regia) 
formed the entrance to the sanctuary, which con- 
tained the altar covered by a ciblorium,—a cibo 
sacro, from the reservation of the Host, or 
from the shape of its cupola resembling the 
Egyptian bean,—a pavilion raised on columns, and 
standing above the crypt or confession. The theory 








¢ Euseb., Hist. Eccl., x. 4, 





* Vide Gally Knight, passim. 
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was that every church (as St. Agnes, St. Lorenzo, 
St. Martino, and St. Praxedes) was erected over 
an actual catacomb ; where this was impracticable 
a crypt was made, and the ciborium or tabernacle 
was an imitation of the sepulchral recess of the 
catacomb. There were two tables of proposition, 
one for the elements, and one for the vessels used 
in the office: one remains at San Clemente ; two 
at SS. Nereus and Achilles, Rome, c. 800. Where 
there were secondary or eastern aisle-apses (posto- 
Soria), that on the left (diaconicum minus) served 
as the sacristy, library, and muniment-room ; that 
on the right (prothesis) as the vestry and credence- 
chamber. 
St. Peter’s at Rome had two aisles on each side of 
the nave ; a transept on a level with the nave ; and 
an apse on the west side, with a floor raised to a 








tomb of the dead was the first altar, the catacomb 
the earliest church at Rome.* 

“T was accustomed,” says St. Jerome, “ to visit 
the sepulchres of the apostles and martyrs, and 
often to go down into the erypt dug into the heart 
of the earth, where the walls on either side are 
lined with the dead.” These catacombs were 
quarries for furnishing the volcanic sand which 
forms the subsoil of Rome, and was well adapted 
to form long galleries; and, it is of interest to 
remember that a common punishment of the 
Christian was to work as a sand-digger. One of 
our Homilies (Peril of Idolatry, p. iii.), says,— 
“ Vaults are yet builded under great churches to 





put us in remembrance of the old state of the 
primitive church before Constantine.” 
Wherever a space intervened in the passages 


height of 5 feet, forming the platform of the closed by a blank wall, lateral recesses were 


presbytery, which extended about 9 feet into the | hollowed out for the reception of sarcophagi; the 
transept. The entrance was at the east end. At | roof was curved like a dome, and the upper part 
the extreme west point was the pontifical chair, | of the tomb was the altar, as in the early church 
raised on a platform above the level of the of San Sebastian. The crypt was known as the 
presbytery ; on the right and left of the chair the | martyrdom or confession. It had three arrange- 
walls of the apse were lined with the seats of the ments :— First, when a church was built over a 
cardinals. At the edge of the platform stood the | catacomb, the old entrance was preserved, as in 
high altar, under a ciborium or canopy: it was San Lorenzo and San Sebastian, with steps to 
raised by steps above the level of the presbytery. | descend into it. Secondly, if the tomb was on 
On each side a flight of five steps led down into | the ground, then a crypt was built round it, and 
the transept. Beneath this platform was a semi-| steps were made, while the sarcophagus was 
circular crypt, close to the walls of the apse, used replaced by an altar tomb. Thirdly, when a 
as a burial-place of the popes. The entrances martyr was translated, then the crypt was made 
were at the junction of the choir and transept. In | to harmonize with the church. In the church of 
front of the high altar was the entrance to the Santa Sabina, the large stair is in front of the 
confessio, the subterranean chapel of St. Peter, | altar, at St. Paul’s behind it; at St. Saba’s, the stairs 


containing an altar. In front of the steps were 
twelve columns of marble, in two rows, said to | 
have been brought from Greece or Solomon’s | 
Temple; and, being enclosed with marble walls | 
breast high, and lattices of metalwork, formed the | 
vestibule of the confessionary. At the beginning 
of the thirteenth century the stairs to the con- 
fessionary were removed and the entrance blocked 
up. The nave was divided from the transept by 
the triumphal arch, under which a beam was fixed, 
and in the space between, a cross—an arrange- 
ment corresponding with the rood-beam on the 
south side; and nearly under the arch was the 
ambo, from which the Gospel was read. The choir 
of the canons was a wooden structure in the nave. 
(Willis, Canterb. Cath.) 

In the churches of Bethlehem, St. John Studius, 
Constantinople, in Asia Minor, and Syria, we find 
the basilican form. 

At Athens there is a very ancient church in 





ruins, apsidal, and with three lateral distinct 


naves (those on the sides being designed, probably, | 


for women), an area, and central fountain. 


and a second like a modification of a basilica, as at 


Pitzounda (probably built by Justinian), St.Clement | 


Ancyra (slightly later), and Hierapolis. In the 
former the circular buildings, found detached at 
Pergamus and Trabala, are incorporated, forming 
eastern lateral apses. 

Pergamus church, c. fourth century, was an 
aisleless basilica, with galleries, eastern apse, tran- 
sept, and two round buildings, one on each side of 
the transept, serving for a tomb-house, a 
sacristy, or a baptistery. The same principle may 
have induced the construction of apsidal ends to 
the transepts. 


are in the nave aisles, and the crypt, forming a 
narrow passage, is reached by corridors, reminding 
us of the crypt at Ripon. At the Quartuor 
Coronati, a round stair leads down into it from 
the benches of the presbytery, as at Torcello, 
where there is a double wall in the apse. St. 
Mark’s and St. Praxedes’, Rome, have narrow 
galleries like the passages of the catacombs leading 
to it: there is a subterranean church at St. Martin 
des Monts and St. Mary, in Cosmedin, c. 790. At 
Inkermann there is a rock-cut church, apsidal, 
with square-ended aisles. 

Rock hermitages occur at St. Aubin (near St. 
Germigny de la Riviére), St. Antoine de Calumies 
(E. Pyrenees), St. Baume (Bouches du Rhdne), 
Monserrat, Warkworth, and the Roche Rocks, 
Cornwall; and in the grotto of Fontgambaud, 
near Blane. 

In some instances a martyrdom was built like a 
little crypt, under the altar, with a shrine fenced 
off by a screen, or perforated marble, as at St. 
George’s, Velabro, and SS, Nereus and Achilles. 


| Sometimes a small hole ( jugulum) permitted the 
In Asia Minor the Byzantine style exhibits | 
one class of domed buildings resembling S. Sophia, 


head of the devotee to be inserted, or the passing 
of a cloth to touch the relics. Crypts remain 
under the eastern apses of Spires, Mayence, 
Besancon, ond Strasburg. 

The round church was, probably, peculiar to 
towns either unimportant or of a limited popula- 
tion.t The baptistery of Florence, built by the 
Lombardic queen Theodolinda, was the old cathe- 
dral; and, until the eighth century, the church of 
St. Lorenzo, of the time of Justinian, was the cathe- 
dral of Milan. An octagonal building to the east 
of it was, possibly, a chancel. A baptistery stood 
on the south. The baptistery of St. Agnese, and 
the tomb of St. Helena, St. Stephano Rotunda, 
Bologna, of the fifth or sixth century, and the 


The Roman basilica of St. Peter, built by | tomb of Theodoric, now St. Maria Rotunda, were 


Bishop Agritius in 328, forms the central part of 
the cathedral of Treves ; it is the only remaining 
example on this side of the Alps. Schmidt has 
shown that it was a square, divided into three 





alleys, and with a central apse on the east. 


It | ever, of Galla Placidia, at Ravenna, built before 


circular. Again, we have also octagonal buildings, 
such as the Lateran baptistery, and mention is 
made by Eusebius of an octagonal church at 
Antioch, built by Constantine. The tomb, how- 


probably had a portico with five doors on the 450, is cruciform. The circular form had been 
west. | adopted for the mausolea of Augustus, Cecilia 

The gradual development appears to have been | Metella, and Adrian, and the temples of Vesta and 
the following :—First, to remove the inner nur- the Sun. Almost all the German churches of the 
thex and the women’s gallery, seating the congre-|time of Charlemagne, as at Aix-la-Chapelle, 


gation on one plane; and to build apses to the 


and St. Paul, St. Peter’s-ad-Vincula, and at 
Toreello. Secondly, to build in front of the 
sanctuary (as at St. Paul’s, Rome), a wall parallel 
to the principal front, which was the origin of the 
transept. Thirdly, to develop the apse by pre- 
fixing to it a parallelogram, as at St. Apollinaris, 
Ravenna. Fourthly, the construction of a tri- 
forium, like the upper colonnade of the earlier 
basilicas, with an external wall passage or arcade 
fo:ming a communication between the transepts 
and choir, as at St. Sophia at Padua. The font, in 
italy, was transferred to the nave in the eleventh 
or twelfth century from the baptistery, but at an 
earlier date in Rome. 

The sepulchral cell of the catacomb formed the 
model of the memorize, or funeral chapels; the 


| Nimeguen, and Magdeburg, were circular. 
aisles, as at St. Saba, Rome; St. Cecilia, St. John | England, 2 


In 
England, and frequently in Germany, as in Spain 
and Italy, a choir was added to the round church. 
At Bonn, an oblong nave, as in France, was built 
in conjunction with the circular building. 

In the eleventh or twelfth century circular 
churches began to disappear. In England and 
Germany the nave was of this form; but in 
France, the choir, as at St. Benigue’s, Dijon, of the 
seventh or eight century, and partially recon- 
structed in the beginning of the eleventh century, 
St. Martin’s, Tours, of the fifteenth century, and 
Charroux. At Perugia, Bergamo, and Bologna, 
of the tenth or eleventh century, the nave was 
round, and the choir oblong and apsidal, The 





* Vide Ciampini, 1693; Fontana, 1694; 


Bunsen ; 
D’ Agincourt, &c. 





+ Hope, i. c. xi, 





round nave of the Templars’ Church, at St. 
Segovia, c. 1204, has a choir and aisles terminating 
in apses. 

Round churches are found in the island of Born- 
holm. At Wisby a two-storied church has an 
octagonal nave and rectilinear choir. 

The public baths of the Romans, in some cases, 

e converted into baptisteries: the piscina 
was the ordinary cold bath of a Roman villa. 
After the conversion of Constantine, distinct 
buildings of an octagonal shape were built in front 
of churches, as at Rome, Nocera, Piacenza, Tor- 
cello, Novara, and Ravenna, a plan perpetuated to 
the thirteenth century by the Lombard architects ; 
but almost universally, with this exception, were 
no longer built after the eleventh century, when 
churches were permitted to have a font. 

e western baptistery became, after a while, 

merged in the western apse in Germany. In 
Italy it served still as a baptistery or a tomb- 
house. 
The basilica was a parallellogram, with an in- 
ternal transept, and apsidal termination at one 
end, and a porch at the other extremity. The 
Byzantine church subordinated nave, choir, and 
transept, as the supports of a central dome; which 
was the development of the vault, as the vault 
was of the arch: the ground-plan at first was a 
round or octagon, became a square, rendered cru- 
ciform by the four limbs rising above the angles 
round the cupola: three semicircular, latterly 
polygonal, apses formed the east end.* The 
Lombardic, which lasted from the seventh to the 
thirteenth centuries, comprised both these types.t 
It had a long nave, triforium, a central octagon, 
and cupola, set on a square base, making an inter- 
nal dome; an east end terminating in three apses ; 
sometimes an octagon and an oblong were ar- 
ranged to form a church. 

e eastern aspect of the sanctuary and the 
cupola are its Byzantine features : the Latin cross, 
the lengthened nave, the apsis and crypt, the 
latter becoming spacious and lofty, are Roman 
characteristics. Triforia, or galleries, for women, 
are built along the aisles of the nave and transept ; 
pillars are grouped; and the roof is of stone, 
vaulted; but the narthex disappears, to be re- 
sumed in the eleventh century as a porch. The 
bap and campanile are nearly invariable, 
but detached adjuncts. The earliest Lombardic 
church existing is that of St. Michaele, at Padua, 
built 661. Conventual buildings became promi- 
nent and numerous,such as the cloisters of Verona, 
St. John Lateran, Rome, and Subiaco, of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. At Coblentz, 
in 836, and at Cologne, the Lombardic style es- 
tablished a home, reaching France in the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century, and England in the 
latter part of the reign of Edward the Confessor. 

The addition of towers, which were rare until 
the eleventh century, exercised a very marked influ- 
ence upon the ground-plan of churches.t They 
possibly were sug by the pillars of the 
Romans, and originally were designed as land- 
marks to point out the position of the church, and 
as an ensign of power, rather than as belfries, 
as the bells were for several centuries but emall, 
and St. Bernard forbade their construction, as they 
were not for use; but for pomp. ; 

The first tower attached to a church was built 
by Pope Adrian L., elected 772, in front of St. 
Peter’s at Rome.§ One of the time of Justinian, 
a circular building, was attached to St. Apollinaris 
ad Classem, at Verona; two ancient round towers 
are found at Verona, one dating from 1047; 
another, of the same date, remains at Bury, near 
Beauvais ; a third, of a later period, at St. Desert, 
near Chalons-sur-Saone; while square towers are 
found in Italy in the eighth and ninth centuries, 
as at St. Paul’s and St. John’s, Rome ; and one at 
Porto, near Rome, built 830. 

Towers originally built in the close, as at 
Verona and Toscella ; and before the church doors, 
as at St. Maria Toscanella and St. Lorenzo, in 
Italy, however, never forming integral parts of the 
design, were at length attached to the west front 
of the church, singly as at Lyons, St. Martin at 
Tours, Poissy, St. Benoit-sur-Loire, Puy, Limoges, 
St. Savin, and St. German des Prés, and at Paris 
in the thirteenth century. In the south of 
France, until the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, in Italy and Spain, they remained generally 
isolated. 

Two sometimes flanked the west front, as at 
Jumiéges, and St. George, Bocherville, with a porch 
in the centre. In German churches they were 
frequently connected by a gallery. At Gernrode 





* Comp, to Gloss. iii. p. 3. 

+ Hope, i. ch. xxil., xxxi. pan 

t Hope, i. ch. xxiv. p. 243; Viollet de Duc, iii, 382. 
§ Comp. to Gloss. iii. p. 14. 
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and Worms two round towers flank the western 
apse.* Rouen has six towers. At Clugny there 
were seven, each bearing the name of ecclesia, in 
imitation of the seven churches. Laon, like 
Chartres, was designed to have as many, Rheims 
had six, and a central fléche. Five towers occur 
at Tournai (Schayes, iii, 11). Round towers are 
found in East Anglia; and in Ireland, erected 
between the fifth and thirteenth centuries, taper- 
ing upwards, a form employed owing to the 
peculiar material of each district. There are also 
round towers at Brechin and Abernethy, and 
at Tchernigow, near Kieff, c. 1024. The French 
round towers appear to have come from the north 
of Italy, as they are found at St. Mary’s and 
Vitalis, Ravenna; and reappear in the ninth 
century at Centula, Charroux, Bury, and Notre 
Dame, Poictiers. Towers were sometimes used 
as record chambers, or as courts of justice.t 

At Germigny, built 806, there is a central 
tower; and at St. Alban’s it was added c. 1077— 
1093. In the province of Toulouse, the earlier 
churches had a single west tower as Limoges, in 
the eleventh century and Alby, built in the four- 
teenth century, had. The larger monastic towers 
appear to have been built partly for purposes of 
defence, partly out of emulation, with the castle- 
keeps, the abbeys being equally with the nobles 
great feudal lords. The belfry story and the spire, 
however, formed the characteristics of the church 
tower. The cathedral towers of the eleventh 
century served also as municipal belfries. M. 
Viollet le Due has traced two schools of towers, 
one of the West and the other of the East, at 
Perigord ;$ oneintroduced probably by the Vene- 
tians, the other derived from the banks of the 
Rhine, which gave place to a national school in 
the middle of the twelfth century. In the west 
of France conical spires appear in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, some being supported on 
an octagonal belfry, rising from a square tower. 
Normandy was distinguished by its central square 
towers. 

One of the carliest instances of the Pointed 
style is St. Andrea, Vercelli, built by an English- 
man in the thirteenth century. It has a square 
east end and two polygonal chapels attached to 
each transept, like the ordinary type of Cister- 
cian abbeys. The west end is flanked with towers, 
and there is 2 central octagonal dome. At Sienna, 
begun 1243, we have the triple-gabled front, cir- 
cular window, and three portals of the character- 
istic Italian type; a square east end, with the 
central alley having a niche-like apse in the wall, 
three aisles throughout the church, with eastern 
square chapels to the transept, and to the south 
wing a belfry attached, and a central dome. 
Florence, begun at the extreme close of the thir- 
teenth century, is triapsal, like the early churches 
of Cologne, and a central dome. Milan, com- 
menced 1385, has a five-aisled nave, a shallow 
transept with aisles, and a trigonal apse. The 
cathedral of Bari, a three-aisled basilica of the 
twelfth century, has a circular apse flanked by 
sacristies. A western transept is found, in con- 
junction with an octagonal tower, in the centre of 
it, at St. Antonio, Piacenza, c. 1014; and two 
western towers, like a quasi transept, appear with 
a western cloister, at St. Ambrogio, Milan, rebuilt 
in the twelfth century. 

In the double church of Assisi, finished in 1230, 


architects. The next great change was the erec- 
tion of a central tower upon four pillars, like the 
Byzantine dome. 

Charlemagne constructed the central dome of his 
churches on eight pillars, introducing a still more 
important change—isolation, a passage on every 
side, a method of central junction by means of 
arches, and an advance to a loftier method of con- 
struction. Four central pillars, a development 
of this primary idea, are found at St. Martin 
d’Angers, built by the Empress Hermengarde, not 
long after Germigny, and in all English churches 
of the period ; also at Hitterdaal, a timber build- 
ing, in Norway and at St. Savin, Aquitaine, begun 
1023. At Germigny the choir occupies this cen- 
tral space, and at Vignory, a square in a similar 
position, before the tenth century, marked out by 
pillars, In the church of St, Savin, Aquitaine, begun 
1023, we find four central piers, a transept with 
an eastern apsidal chapel in each wing, and five 
semicircular chapels ranged round the choir, 
which is an arrangement never found in the 
south, ‘To the necessity for strengthening the 
central supports, we may refer the construction of 
engaged shafts, as in the church of St. Miniato, at 
Florence. At Vignory, before the tenth century, 
there was a square of six pillars, inclosing the 
choir with a processional path opening upon six 
chapels,* 





BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
PAINTINGS IN SOUTHWOLD CHURCH. 

THE opening meeting was held on Wednesday, 
the 28th ult., Mr. T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., in the 
chair, when twenty-five new associates were elected, 
making sixty during the year. 

The Rev. Mr. Ridgway communicated notes by 
Mr. Christopher, architect, on the Liibeck brass, 
which we may print on another occasion. 

Afterwards, Mr. Blackburne exhibited repre- 
sentations of the paintings in Southwold Church, 





and the tracery heads of the panels have alternately red 
and white hollows and gold fillets, the former ornamented 
with flowers. 

The date of the screens is circa 1460. 

In connection with the chancel screen, or rather with 
the rood figures which anciently stood above it, there is a 
very richly-painted ceiling, representing in its panels 
angels holding scrolls and the implements of the Passion. 
It appears to have been a common practice to more highly 
ornament the bay of the church reof which was imme- 
diately over the rood. There are several instances of it 
in Suffolk, 





THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM 
COMPETITION. 

THE prizes annually offered to artist-workmen 
through the council of the Architectural Museum 
have this year been responded to by twenty-six 
specimens, viz., eleven for the prizes for modelling 
in clay, given by the council of the museum and 
Mr. S. C. Hall ; three for the wood-carving prizes, 
supplied from the same sources; seven for the 
prize given by the council of the Museum fora 
cartoon for painted glass; and five for the prizes 
for coloured decoration offered by the committee 
of the Ecclesiological Society of London and Mr. 
Beresford Hope. The specimens, many of which 
are very creditable to the competitors, are now 
exhibited in the gallery of the Architectural 
Museum. It is proposed to distribute the prizes 
in March next, in connection with a course of 
lectures to which we have already alluded. 





STAMFORD TERRA-COTTA WORKS. 

A tarGe statue of Diana has been recently 
manufactured in terra-cotta by Mr. J. M. Blash- 
field, of Stamford. The height of the statue is 
10 feet 6 inches, and of the pedestal 5 feet 6 inches. 
It has been copied from the antique statue, the 
Diana Borghese. Among the works just finished 
is a new and original statue of Erin. The figure 
is life-size and semi-nude. This piece of sculpture 
has been designed at the works, and executed to 
order for R. N. Newcomb, esq., proprietor of the 





and the following remarks by that gentleman 
were read :— | 


The accompanying figures are from the panels of the 
chancel and north aisle screens at Southwold, in Suffolk. 
Those representing the apostles are from the former. The | 
latter has representations of the nine orders of angels, | 
two among the number of which are shown in the framed | 
drawing, with two angels bearing respectively theemblems |} 
of the blessed sacrament and the Holy Trinity. These | 
occupy the end panels, north and south of the aisle 
screen, and havea very appropriate reference to the dedi- } 
cation of the chapel which the screen ericloses, viz., to | 
the Holy Trinity. There is a similar screen at the east | 
end of the south aisle, dedicated in honour of the Blessed | 
Virgin. The panels here had originally the greater and 
lesser prophets painted on the panels. A very few} 
of these only are now discernible to any extent. The | 
figures of Moses and David are the most perfect, though 
the names of the others are still traceable. The chancel 
screen has the twelve apostles, of which the drawings 
give the most perfect, though all the others remain more 
or less so. The order in which they appear is as follows, 
St. Peter and St. Paul occupying their accustomed posi- 
tions right and left of the doorway :— 


| | | 














the upper is a Latin cross without chapels ; the | 
lower with a nave lined with chantries, and the | 
shrine of St. Francis in the centre of the transept, | 
standing above a crypt. It was the work of a) 
German architect ; and a double church occurs at | 
Rheindorf, consecrated in 1151. The design was 
to accommodate two congregations, as in the two- 
storied chapels of the castles of the period; and 
the double church of Pakefield,—two aisles under 
one roof,—which was used by two distinct parishes. 
Wisby is a double-storied church. The Duomo of 
Milan, and the church of St. Giovanni, at Naples, 
were built by German architects in the Gothic style, 
but there to remain, with a few others, as isolated 
specimens among the structures of the new school 
of Pisano. The development of Lombardic into 
Gothic architecture is marked by rapid changes, the | 
crypt and Latin cross remain; but a spire rises | 
over the central lantern, lateral towers flank the 
west front, the baptistery shrinks into the font, a 
lofty screen rises before the choir, which is length- 
ened out, and porches over the entrance doors. 
The formation of the western apse, the con- 
struction of an eastern aisle, the development of 
the choir, the formation of the ante-choir, and the 
double gate at its entrance with the altar of the 
Saviour, were probably innovations of the northern 





* Viollet le Duc, i. 208. 
t Viollet le Duc, i. 259. 
t Viollet le Duc, iii, 363, 
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“here are, altogether, thirty- 

‘y painted in gold and 
colour. Those of ¢t . vhancel screen are par- 
ticularly so, and the. ni is far superior, artistically 
considered, to the ma,. .s«y of existing exampies. The 
grounds upon which the figures of the apostles are 
painted, or rather which finish the portions of the panel 
not occupied by them, are diapered in relief in a kind of 
mastic and gilt, and in places picked in in colour, to 
heighten the same. The diaper of the dresses is simpy 
painted in gold and colour. These, and the ornamentation 
of the nimbi are very interesting. 

The mastic enrichment is continued all over the chancel 
screen. There is hardly a moulding of it that is not so 
ornamented. The buttress faces are almost entirely 
covered with it, the design of the enrichment including | 
in it small figures under canopied niches, some of which 
have been protected by glass, looking like so many small 
framed pictures. The tracery of the heads of the six 
main compartments of which the screen is composed is 
remarkably beautiful. It is double tracery of exceeding 
lightness, composed of a small gilt bead and cuspations, 
placed between a parti-coloured ogee, and a hollow alter- 
nately green and red, studded with relieved flowers at in- 
tervals, gilt. The screen is altogether one of the richest 
and best preserved examples to be met with. 

The side screens are less rich in the decorations, but 
still very beautiful and interesting. Mastic relief is here 
also adopted in the hollows and on part of the buttress 
faces. The tracery of the heads is of the same descrip- 
tion as that of the chancel screen. The grounds of the 
panels are here in colour, powdered with stars and flowers, 


Taking the three sc 
six figures, the wh- 








* To be continued. 


Stamford Mercury: it has been wrought by Mr. 
Hale. Among other works recently removed 
from the kilns, are two vases made to order for 
the Hon. G. W. Fitzwilliam: one is a copy of the 
celebrated Warwick vase, modelled from the 
original at Warwick Castle; and the other is a 
copy of the Albano vase, from the Louvre, at 
Paris. A fountain has just been executed for Earl 
Ducie, composed of a large fish-pond basin, 16 feet 
in diameter: the rim is divided into four parts by 
plain block pedestals for statues. In the centre 
of this large basin there is a tazza from an antique 
form at Rome 12 feet in circumference, adorned 
with masks of river gods.. 








WATER FOR ST. HELIER. 


Ir was announced some months back in the 
Builder that Mr. James Easton, C.E., had made 
surveys and plans for the supply of water to the 
town of St. Helier, Jersey. A company is now 
formed to carry out that object. 

To the numerous vessels daily sailing from the 
harbour, to the extensive garrisons and fine public 


| institutions, as well as to the large houses of busi- 
| ness and widely-spread mansions, this project will 
|prove not only a great accommodation, but a 


stride in advance towards economy and sanitary 
improvement. 

Tn all populous and business towns the presence 
of fire-mains is of the first importance. The ser- 
vice by gravitation to the upper stories—the softer 
and purer quality of the water, which insures 
immense aggregate savings—the supply of foun- 
tains and markets—the avoidance of cost incurred 
for cartage of water (first pumped by hand), to 
considerable distances—all these advantages are 
attained by the modern system of pipe water 
service. And at the same time, the irregularities 
and expenses of sinking and repairing pumps 
are avoided, the perfect system being also the 
cheaper. 

The formation of joint stock companies of 
limited liability, hitherto not sanctioned by the 
legislature, is now under consideration of the 
States of Jersey, and the essence of the Act 19 & 
20 Vict. is likely to be adopted. 





LOTHERHITHE, SURREY.—At a meeting of the 
board of guardians of this parish, on the 29th ult., 
in the new board-room, Mr. George Legg and 
Mr. John Davis Paine were arvointed to prepare 
the intended new Surrey map and valuation. 
Rotherhithe comprises about 2} miles of wharf and 
river frontage, the Grand Surrey and Commercial 
Docks, railways, gasworks, and upwards of 4,000 
miscellaneous properties. The former survey was 
made in 1842, by the late Mr. George Allen and 
Mr. Porter, of Bermondsey. 
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HOUSES IN CAMDEN ROAD, HOLLOWAY. 


THE accompanying engraving represents some 
houses lately erected in Camden-road, Holloway, 
from the designs of Mr. George Truefitt. The 
corner one, built for Mr. R. P. Harding, has been 
well finished. Thedrawing-room has been decorated 
by Mr. Sang, from the architect’s sketches : the gas- 
chandeliers, brackets, &c., were executed by John- 
ston, Brothers. We find here hot and cold water 
throughout the house ; Hobbs’s locks; no lath-and- 
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Let the committee, therefore, omit the word, 
‘Medieval,’ which is not used by Welby Pugin, 
and adopt the period named by Mr. Beresford 
Hope. Let the terms run thus :—‘ In examining 
and illustrating the antiquities in architecture, 
painting, and sculpture of the United Kingdom to 
the end of the sixteenth century inclusive,’ or ‘ to 
the beginning of the seventeenth century exclu- 
sive.’ The objection of a numerous body of the 
profession would, I conceive, be removed; the 
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plaster partitions, all internal divisions being 9-inch sectarian ‘Shibboleth,’ or party cry avoided, and 
or 44-inch brick in cement. The same also in the | the testimonial would become a general, instead of 
adjoining houses. The porch is glazed with large 'a partial, tribute to the merits of a very distin- 
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squares of plate glass, as are the windows of prin- 
cipal rooms. The basement is out of the ground, | 
i.¢., level with it. At the front is a green bank ; | 
another at the back, with a double flight of steps | 
leading down to the garden. The basement win- | 
dows have all bars ;—no shutters anywhere in the 
house, except revolving ones to the door from | 
ante-room to conservatory. The hall is paved) 
with Poole Pottery tiles, as are also the fire-places 

and hearths, on which stand dog grates, with fire- | 
brick backs in all the sitting and bed rooms. 





THE FIRST STEP OUT OF DOORS IN AID 
OF THE EXHIBITION OF 1862. 


We have reason to believe that the council of | 
the Institute of Architects propose immediately 
to take into consideration what course shall be 
adopted that architecture may be completely 
illustrated, and construction fully represented, in 
the Great Exhibition proposed to be held in 1862. 





THE PUGIN TESTIMONIAL. 

THE following rejoinder has been addressed 
to the Honorary Sectrary :—“I am favoured with 
your and our friend Talbot Bury’s official remarks 
on this matter, which fairly state your feelings on 
the subject. I have also read Mr. Beresford 
Hope’s candid letter in the Builder, and am ready 
to accept his interpretation of the term ‘ Medi- 
wval,’ as to the period to which he so frankly 
extends it. 

It is a striking fact, that in the passage quoted 
from the ‘Apology for the Revival of Christian 
Architecture in England,’ in your appeal, Welby 
Pugin does not use the word ‘ Medieval, and he 
names certain of our Gothic edifices, (without, 
however, restricting the study to those only,) as 


guished man in our art. 
Tuos. L. DoNaLpson.” 





ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION, 
AMSTERDAM. 

Tue Société d' Architecture of Amsterdam offer 
a premium for the best design for a group of build- 
ings necessary for the University of a large town, 
to include accommodation for the five faculties— 
theology, jurisprudence, philosophy, the natural 
sciences, and medicine. The number of students 
to be 600. The whole is, to be Monumental in 
style, with ornaments of painting and sculpture 
in harmony with the destination of the edifice. 
The competition is open to foreign architects, and 
a premium of 500 florins “ de Hollande,” with a 
certificate of honour, will be given to the author 
of the selected design. 

The conditions, which are published, state that 
the designs must be sent to the secretary of the 
Society (Herr A. N. Godefroy), Oude Turfimarkt, 
B. 56, Amsterdam, before the lst of November, 
1861. 





LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE. 
WAREHOUSES FOR MESSRS. SAMUEL COURTAULD 
& CO., ALDERMANBURY. 

Tux buildings represented in our engraving 
occupy a site opposite the church of St. Mary, 
Aldermanbury, on land the property of the saat 
with a frontage of about 65 feet by an average 
depth of about 104 feet, giving a superficial area 
of 6,760 square feet. The floor area of the whole 
of the stories amounts nearly to 30,000 square feet, 
and the cubic contents of the whole of the build- 
ings are about 360,000 feet. There are two 
distinct warehouses. No. 18 occupying the whole 





volumes of ancient art open Sor all inquirers. 


of that portion of the buildings fronting Alder- 
manbury (with the exception of a part on the 
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ground-floor story) is in the occupation of Messrs. 
John Wreford & Co. No. 19, comprising the re- 
maining part of the Aldermanbury front on the 
ground-floor, and the whole of the back portion 
of the premises, are occupied by Messrs. Samuel 
Courtauld & Co., for whom the whole of the pre- 
mises were built. The entrance to this warehouse 
is by the central doorway in Aldermanbury, and 
a corridor of ornamental character, with the 
counting-houses on the left, conducts to the 
spacious ground-floor area of the warehouse, with 
wide galleries above; the whole lighted by a sky- 
light of great size, receiving only the pure northern 
light, so necessary for the purposes of the business 
carried on here. Light is transmitted to the base- 
ment story from the same source without the 
employment of an open well-hole: none of the 
valuable ground-floor space is thus sacrificed. 

The upper stories of Messrs. Courtauld & Co.’s 
occupation comprise dining and bed rooms, kitchen 
and other household accommodation for those em- 
ployed upon the premises. This part is mainly 
supported across the area of the warehouse on a 
wrought-iron box girder of great strength. This 
material has also been largely used in other parts 
of the structure, especially in the formation of the 
fire-proof floors which separate Messrs. Courtauld 
& Co.’s counting-houses from the other part of 
the premises. The elevation next Aldermanbury 
is ornate, but business-like, in character; the 
ground-floor, with its moulded piers and arches, 
carved frieze, &c., being executed in Portland 
stone, the remainder in white brick, with Port- 
land cement dressings. 

One of the buildings formerly standing upon 
the site of the new warehouses was once the man- 
sion of the celebrated Judge Jeffries. Medisval 
coins, a dagger, and other relics, were discovered 
in excavating for the foundations, as also a stratum 
of charred remains, probably deposited after the 
Great Fire. 

Mr. Edmund Woodthorpe, of Basinghall-street, 
is the architect; and Mr. Wm. Brass, of Silver- 
street the contractor for the works. 





Tuk Royat Acaprmy.—It may have beea seen 
in our advertising columns last week that, at a 
meeting of the Royal Academicians, held on Wed- 
nesday evening, the 28th November, Mr. George 
Gilbert Scott was elected an Academician in the 
room of Sir Charles Barry. We desire, however, 
to record the satisfactory event in this portion of 
the paper. 
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WAREHOUSES, IN ALDERMANBURY, LONDON.——Mr. Epuewp Wooptiorrr, Arcnirect. 
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THE “ HASLAM,” 
THE ANGLESEY STATUE. 


ALL persons who read the account of the in- 
genious manner in which the colossal statue of 
the Marquis of Anglesey has been raised on to 
the gigantic column, erected by public subscrip- 
tion in 1816, close to the Menai Bridge, must 
have been extremely interested with the narrative, 
and must greatly regret that the clever young 
engineer who planned the efficient and inexpensive 
substitute for the usual cumbersome parapher- 
nalia of scaffolding should have been so early 
snatched away from a profession he was so well 
qualified to adorn. 





_The statue is by Noble, and is 12 feet 4 inches 
high. It is of bronze, weighing 2} tons. The | 


arrangement is thus described :— 

Two balks of timber, about 70 feet long, were placed } 
vertically at the foot of the column, and formed a sort of | 
double mast, on which were placed what sailors term cap | 


} 


and cross-trees, to admit of a topmast, which was hoisted | 
up and secured between the two lower masts, the whole | 
attaining a height of 120 feet, giving a clear 20 feet above | 
the column itself. On the capital of the column a shorter | 
mast was erected, and between these two masts a large | 
pair of traverse beams was laid across, on which a smal | 
travelling track was placed : the whole were firmly bolted | 
together and secured with several pairs of shrouds. The | 
structure looked of so slender a nature, that when the | 
great mass, weighing 24 tons, which was about to be 
lifted into mid-air to an elevation of 120 feet, was seen, 
every one felt considerable misgivings. The hoisting 
apparatus consisted of a large hawser carefully attached 
to the statue, and leading through rollers on the travelling 
truck along the traverse beams, and down on the opposite 
side of the column, and attached to a heavy three-fold 
tackle, forming the principal purchase. Besides this, two 
other tackles, likewise attached to the traveller on the 
summit, and thence to the statue, were used as supports 
to the main hoisting apparatus. | 

I will not occupy space by describing the opera- 
tion: suffice it to say, that, when the statue had 
reached the summit, it was slid by means of the | 
main purchase, checked by two tackles at the op- | 
posite end of the truck, until it was poised over 
the column: the preventer tackles were then un- 
racked, and it was lowered into its place amid 
the cheers of the bystanders. 

So far the event, this brief account of which the 
Builder,—ever ready to bestow the laurel wreath 
where due,—will not decline to print. 

I cannot say I advocate the St. Simeon Stylites 
fashion of perching our heroes on columns, mid- 
way between earth and heaven: it removes them 
too much from our daily acquaintance, and from 
our affections; although it certainly has the good 
effect of making them more notable as land- 
marks to society, examples to be followed. But 
the merits or demerits of the custom we have 
not now to discuss. The work had to be done, 
and the only question was, how to accomplish 
it in the most successful and inexpensive manner. 
It was a hazardous undertaking, and the late | 
Mr. J. Haslam most signally conquered the diffi- | 
culty ; while, in addition to the present success, | 
he has bequeathed a new arrangement to those | 
who come after; thus enriching his profession | 
and his country with a serviceable idea. 

On this ground I would respectfully submit, to 
the members of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
that, if they would ordain that the skeleton 
scaffold used in this engineering exploit be 
named “ The Haslam,” in memory of its youth- 
ful inventor, they would greatly gratify a large 
circle of appreciative lookers-on, and would be 
paying only a just tribute to him who was called 
away ere he could witness the triumph of his 
bold and ingenious conception. * * # 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 
THe ordinary meeting of members was held | 


sous Napoleon III.; Nouvelles Maisons de Paris 
et des Environs.” The work, when complete, 
would contain 200 plates, comprising the best 
specimens of the private or domestic architecture 
of Paris and its neighbourhood; showing the 
ingenious contrivances for which the French ap- 
peared to have such an aptitude; and also great 
beauty of design and elevation. He had also to 
announce with deep regret the death of one of their 
most distinguished foreign members, the Chevalier 
Bunsen. He was educated at the University of 
Gottingen, under Heine, and subsequently re- 
paired to Rome, where he obtained an appoint- 
ment on the staff of the Prussian minister. In the 
year 1835 he succeeded that minister, and repre- 
sented the court of Berlin at Rome until 1839, 
when he was recalled in consequence of the 
vigorous part which he took in defending the 


King of Prussia against the Papacy in the matter | 


of the Archbishop of Cologne. While at Rome he 
studied architecture with Canina, and he succeeded 
in solving what had long been a vexed question, 
namely, the direction which the Forum took, 
which he pronounced to be towards the Arch of 
Titus. Subsequent excavations proved that he 
was perfectly correct in his diagnosis. After he 
became Prussian minister at the court of St. 
James’s he published his celebrated work on 
Egypt, and in 1848 his other important work, 
entitled, “The Church of the Future.” He died 
at Bonn, in the seventieth year of his age ; and 
his death would be not only deplored by his 


| friends, but be felt asa heavy loss in most literary 
|and artistic circles, of which he formed a pro- 


minent ornament. Personally, he (Mr. Penrose) 
had to thank the chevalier for many kind intro- 
ductions in Rome and elsewhere. 

Mr. H. R. Newton observed that, with regard 
to “L’Architecture Privée,” by M. Cwsar Daly, 


it was originally the intention of that gentle-| 


man to publish drawings of all the private 


villas, &c., which had lately been erected in Paris | 
and its immediate neighbourhood. This project | 
| he had, however, for obvious reasons, abandoned, 
and the work would now contain selections of the | 
best designs. With regard to the re-distribution | 
of sites the work would be found to contain a} 


great deal of information, and also many valuable 


hints of great interest to the architect generally. | 


The work would be published in fortnightly parts. 
The Chairman said he was glad that attention 
had been called to the subject and to M. Daly’s 


' merits, and he hoped it would lead to the pur- 


chase of the work in England. His “ Revue” 


| deserved to be better known than it was. No 


one could be more competent to conduct such 
a work than M. Daly, as he had not only 
travelled in England, Scotland, and Ireland, but 


had visited the most remarkable places on the | 


Continent ; and had ultimately carried his investi- 
gations across the Atlantic, where he had explored 
the buried cities of America. He (the Chairman) 
then added that he wished to avail himself of the 


| present opportunity to state that the Council of 


the Institute felt it desirable again to postpone 


‘the consideration of the question of architectural 


examinations. The ground upon which the 
council had arrived at this conclusion was that, as 
other architectural bodies were still discussing the 
matter, they thought it undesirable that it should 
be brought under the notice of the Institute until 
they were in possession of the resolutions agreed 
to by the other bodies. 

Mr. Kerr inquired how many architectural 
societies were still discussing the subject. 

The Chairman said that the council were mainly 


and the Scottish Society. 
Mr. Kerr apprehended that the Architectural 


The Chairman said that if Mr. Kerr thought 
that his proposition would be more consonant 
with the feeling of the meeting than the simple 
intimation on the part of the council, he would 
take a resolution from him to that effect. 

Mr. Brandon observed that, in his opinion, the 
matter was not of such pressing consequence that 
it could not be postponed for a month, or perhaps 
two. It was necessary to bear in mind that other 
societies were quite as much interested in the 
subject as they were, and that full deliberation 
was absolutely necessary. He hoped that, when 
the question came on for discussion, it would re- 
ceive the calm and deliberate consideration of the 
Institute; and, to secure that object, he would 
move that the subject be adjourned until such 
time as the council might appoint. 

Mr. Hansard, in seconding the motion, reminded 
the meeting that, when the council first mooted 
the subject, they had expressed their anxious 
desire to receive from all the information which 
the other societies could give them. The question 
was in very good hands when left to the discretion 
of the council, and he for one did not participate 
in the apprehension which Mr. Kerr appeared to 
entertain, that it would be shelved by them. 

Mr. Kerr said, the Architectural Association 
was, in point of fact, the only body for whose 
decision they were waiting, but that the Associa- 
tion did not expect to be able to dictate to the 
Institute. The Association was composed of young 
men: they were only expressing imperfect views, 
and they knew them to be imperfect. Under 
these circumstances, he thought it would be unad- 
visable for the council to postpone the considera- 
tion of the subject sine die. He would move, as 
an amendment, that the subject be postponed for 
a fortnight ; and he put it to the good sense of the 
| meeting whether his proposition was not reason- 
able. 
| The Chairman said, that as the present propo- 
sition for an architectural examination as a test of 
professional fitness had originated with the council 
' of the Institute, ii was extremely improbable that 
it would allow it to drop: at the same time, as the 
Institute had invited the opinions of the other 
architectural bodies, they were bound to wait a 
reasonable time for them. The amendment not 
| being seconded, he would put the original motion 
| proposed by Mr. Brandon. 

This was carried unanimously. 
Thanks having been voted to the donors of con- 
| tributions to the library, 

The Rev. Mackenzie Walcott read a paper “On 
| Church and Conventual Arrangements,” which we 
ishall print in full. Part of it is given in our 
| present number. 
| At the conclusion, 

Mr. Fergusson, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
|the reverend gentleman for his interesting and 
erudite paper, said that the author had so tho- 
roughly exhausted the subject, that very little 
remained to be said. One point, however, struck 
him (Mr. Fergusson), and that was that Mr. 
Walcott did not appear to have sufficiently 
observed the original use of the basilica and the 
‘round church, In his (Mr. Fergusson’s) opinion, 

the basilica was a place of assembly, or a parlia- 
/ment, in which the bishops were in the habit of 
lruling the Church, and that the ceremonial 
| church was the round church. They subsequently 
|became amalgamated, but in the early times of 
|the church they were separate, the one being 
‘secular, and the other wholly ceremonial. This 
| was the only point which it occurred to him to 
/notice; for really Mr. Walcott’s lecture was so 











| waiting to hear from the Architectural Association full and complete, that little further could be 


said upon the subject. He had, therefore, only 
to express his gratitude to the author for the 


on Monday evening last, at the house in Conduit- | Association might devote a long time to the dis- | information which he had afforded ; and, when the 


street. 

Mr. Godwin, V.P., occupied the chair. 

The minutes having been corfirmed,— 

Mr. T. Hayter Lewis (hon. secretary) announced 
several donations to the library. 

Mr. Penrose (hon. secretary for foreign corre- 
spondence) said that he had to acknowledge on 
behalf of the Institute two presents from M. Cesar 
Daly, of Paris, to whom they were already in- 
debted for many valuable contributions. The first 
was the “ Revue Générale d’Architecture et des 
Travaux Publics,” which, he might observe in 
passing, contained drawings of a certain class of 
building with which we were unfortunately too 
cognizant in England, namely, a poor-house, in- 
tended to be built in France. With regard to the 
other present, he had received a letter from 
M. Daly, in which that gentleman requested that 
the Institute would do him the honour of accept- 
ing the first portion of a new work, entitled, 
“L’Architecture Privée au Dix-neuviéme Siécle 





cussion of the subject, and expressed his opinion 
that the Institute ought not to wait an indefinite 
time for any other society in the country. 

Mr. Newton inquired whether the council had 
postponed the subject indefinitely. 

The Chairman replied that the council at their 
meeting that evening had not fixed any particular 
day for bringing the subject before the body gene- 
rally, because they were of opinion that it would 
be premature to do so until they were in possession 
of the resolutions agreed to by other societies. 
He had, however, no doubt that the council would 
fix the earliest possible period for the discussion. 

Mr. Kerr submitted that the council had no 
power to postpone the subject sine die. On the 
former occasion when an evening had been fixed 
for the discussion a resolution was moved to post- 
pone it to another day then named (the 10th of 
December), and he thought that the proper course 
would be to move a similar resolution appointing 
some given day for the consideration of the question. 


paper was printed, they would be able to give it 
| that attentive study and consideration which its 
| great merit unquestionably demanded at their 
| hands. 

Mr. Penrose seconded the vote of thanks, and 
| expressed a hope that when the paper appeared 
| it would become a book of general reference. With 
| this view he wished to call Mr. Walcott’s atten- 
tion to the necessity of providing an index of 
names and subjects, to accompany it. 

Mr. Ferrey wished to add his voice in praise of 
the zeal, research, and learning which Mr. Walcott 
had brought to bear on his task. The subject 
was, in fact, so comprehensive, that it would be 
impossible to follow it off-hand in all its vastness. 
A point, however, had occurred to him, with 
which Mr. Walcott did not appear to be so 
familiar,—he alluded to those churches of the 
Rhine where a church was found above a church. 
There were, he believed, also several specimens of 





this peculiar style in Russia, but they did not 
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appear to have entered into Mr. Walcott’s classifi- 
cation. In his remarks upon galilee porches, also, 
he had omitted mentioning that at Snettisham, in 
Norfolk, which was the only porch of the kind in 
England belonging to a parish church. Neither 
had he made any allusion to the orientation of 
churches. As it was desirable that nothing should 
be wanting in so admirable a paper, he took the 
liberty of suggesting that Mr. Walcott should 
add a few notes in reference to these subjects. 

Mr. Kerr remarked that Mr. Walcott had re- 
ferred to “Tombland,” in Norwich, as if the 
name had been derived from Medieval times. He 
(Mr. Kerr) thought it not improbable that the 
name originated from the circumstance that, at 
the time of the plague, the bodies of persons dying 
of that disease were buried there. Such, at least, 
was the tradition in the locality; “ Tombland” 
being a place or square outside the precincts of 
the Cathedral. Then with regard to the western 
towers, did Mr. Walcott mean to infer that they 


were raised as defences by ecclesiastics against | 
the worshippers when in a state of émeute? for if | 
so, it was a new reading of their origin. Again, | 


with regard to the cellarer’s apartment, he 
was not aware of a reason for assigning a 
separate apartment in cathedrals for the use of 
that fanctionary. He (Mr. Kerr) merely asked 
these questions for information; for he agreed | 
with former speakers that Mr. Walcott’s paper 
exhibited learning, research, and application. 

Mr. Papworth said the western towers were 
intended not to protect the ecclesiastics from | 
an émeute among the worshippers, but to | 
protect the property of the parishioners from 
attack ; and there were not wanting in-| 
stances in history (especially among the Py- 
renean churches), where they proved useful in 
that way. With regard to the paper itself, he 
wished to point out the use which might be made 
of it. It required to be indexed ; and, this being 
done, he would recommend it, not only to younger 
students in architecture, but to all the members 
of the profession, as a common-place book to be 
interleaved and carefully noted. If there was 
one suggestion he might be allowed to make, it 
was that Mr. Walcott would append authorities for 
some of his statements (which certainly appeared 
striking), as it was desirable in such cases to have 
chapter and verse. 

Mr. Scoles and others having spoken, 

The Rev. Mr. Walcott, in reply, said that the 
only answer he could make was that of Sebastian in 
“Twelfth Night,”—* Thanks, thanks, everthanks.” 
With regard to the galleried porch in Snettisham 
Church, be would bear in mind the suggestion of 
Mr. Ferrey, reminding that gentleman, however, 
that he had confined himself to monastic churches. 
With respect to the round churches, as distin- 
guished from the basilica, what he had stated was, 
that the former had been used as the baptistery ; 
but the observations of Mr. Fergusson on the sub- 
ject were so striking and full of interest, that he 
would endeavour to throw some light on the 
distinction which he had drawn. With regard to 
double churches, the subject had not escaped 
his attention, but he was necessarily obliged to 
leave out many points, and content himself with 
throwing them into notes and illustrations. He 
hoped, however, that Mr. Ferrey, having started 
the point, would himself carry it out. With respect 
to the western towers, he could not call to mind 
any instance in which they had been used by the 
clergy as places of protection against an émeute 
among their parishioners. He did not believe they 
were built with any such view, but that they were 
intended as defences against foreign invasion; 
such, for instance, as the inroads of the Danes, the 
Saxons, and the Normans, which were not unfre- 
quent. He could not, however, lay claim to this 
solution as original, as he had adopted the views of 
others, which appeared to him to be based on pro- 
bability. The only manner in which he could ac- 

count for the cellarer having a separate room was 
that the ecclesiastics probably fancied that, if the 
cellarer had a dormitory under the same roof with 
them, he would be at hand to draw them any wine 
or beer which they might require after a hard 
day’s work. The name of “Tombland” at Nor- 
wich he imagined to have arisen from the fect that 
* chapel end convent were built at the entrance 
of the place, and that it had been used as a place 
of sepulture. In this conclusion he was fortified 
by the circumstance that, when Mr. Ferrey was 
restoring Christ Church and others, ke found a 
crypt full of human bones similar to that disco- 
vered at Hereford, which proved that in these 
times, instead of carting off bones in cart-loads, as 
we do now, they deposited them decently and reve- 
rentially in acrypt. With reference to the cale- 


which the fire was kindled for the incense used at 
the altar, but as a sort of sitting-room or parlour, 
in which the monks could sit in cold weather. 
Mr. Papworth had suggested the desirability of 
appending notes in certain cases where opinions 
were advanced of an unusual character. He had 
not, however, overlooked the propriety of this 
course, and he bad carefully appended notes in 
all cases in which his own authority might be 
brought into question. With rd to orienta- 
tion, he could only say that he had devoted six or 
seven weeks to the examination of the churches in 
Caen, and that he had not been able to find 
any attention had been paid to it. He had 
stated that in the generality of cases the 
earlier churches faced the east, but neither 
at Caen nor at Rome had he found it to be the 
case as a rule. He begged, however, to remind 





the meeting that he had endeavoured carefully to 
keep within bounds as an archeologist, and that 
he had not attempted to obtrude upon their notice 
as an architect, having no claim whatever to that 
definition. He felt gratified by the comments 
which his paper had elicited from so many emi- 


_neut members of the profession, and all he could 


say in conclusion was, that he felt at that moment 
very small indeed, for he feared that he had given 
but brass and had received gold instead. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks, 
observed that there were several cases in history 
in which churches had been attacked. The 
old tower of Bow Church, for instance, had sus- 
tained a siege, when Longbeard, Lord of London, 
took refuge in it. The received theory appeared 
to be, that the round towers of Ireland were built 
as a means of protection. There was only one ob- 
servation with which he would trouble them before 
putting the question, and that was a practical one. 
It had been made quite evident that, whether the 
builders of the old churches were Benedictines, 
Cluniacs, or Cistercians, they placed their build- 
ings where they were the most convenient, and 
they arranged their churches to suit their wants 
and rubric. If we in our turn adopted the same 
principle, rather than copying exactly what they 
did, we might sooner arrive at a nineteenth century 
architecture than some people seemed to imagine. 
The vote of thanks having been unanimously 
accorded to Mr. Walcott, 

The Chairman announced, that at the next 
ordinary meeting, on Monday, the 17th inst., a 
paper would be read, “On Acoustics,” by Mr. T. 
Roger Smith. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for, and 
declared duly elected Fellows of the Institute: —Mr. 
Robert Howard Shout, of 1, Duchess-street, Port- 
land-place ; Mr. Sidney Godwin, of 24, Alexander- 
square, Brompton; and Mr. Charles Edmund Giles, 
of 24, Westbourne-park-road. 

Mr. Henry Marley Burton, of 6, Spring-gar- 
dens, was elected an Associate. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL UNION COMPANY. 


Tue third ordinary F e-nate meeting of share- 
holders was held on Wednesday last at their pre- 
mises in Conduit-street. 

In the absence of Mr. Tite, M.P., the chair was 
taken by Mr. Charles Mayhew. 

The secretary (Mr. Moody) read the report of 
the directors, of which the following is a copy :— 


“* The directors have much pleasure, in submitting this 
their third annual report to the shareholders, to be 
enabled to congratulate them on the continued success of 
the undertaking: al] the tenants named in the last report 
still occupy their holdings,--and since then the ‘ Society 
for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts,’ the ‘ Architec- 
tural Photographic Association,’ and other kindred socie- 
ties, have become their tenants. 

The capital account approximates to a close, the only 
business in hand not completed being the granting of a 
new lease by the Corporation of the City of London, 
which it has undertaken to do, of that portion of the pro- 
perty at present held by the Company by virtue of several 
leases grar.ted to Lord Macclesfield, which leases compre- 
hend other property not purchased by the Company, and 
which the directors have agreed to exchange for one lease 
comprising the whole direct from the Corporation. This 
entails certain expenses which cannot at present be cor- 
rectly ascertained, and therefore they have set apart the 
sum of 2121. 8s. 3d. to meet the same and the costs of 
their solicitor, end have placed the amount as a deposit 
at the Company's bankers, bearing interest. 

The directors have taken a sufficient number of addi- 
tional shares to close the capital account, as at present 
stated, and there are now 1,037 shares in the register, on 
which 10,370/. have been paid. 

The Board deeply lament the death of Sir Charles 
Barry, their chairman, and have to report that they have 
elected William Tite, esq., M.P., F.R.S., F.R. -B.A,, 
&c., &c., their late deputy-chairman, to succeed him; 
and Charles Mayhew, esq., F.R1.B.A., to be their 
deputy-chairman. 

The following directors retire by ballot ;—Sancton 
Wood, Robert Hesketh, H. B. Garling, Sydney Smirke, 
W. G. Habershon, J. M. Lockyer, and John Whichcord, 
esquires ;—and are eligible for re-election. 

James Lockyer and Frederick P. Cockerell, esquires, 
retire from the office of auditors; but, being eligible, offer 


The revenue account is made up to the 29th day of 
September last, and the directors propose forthwith to pay 
a dividend of 10s. per share, which will amount to 
518/. 10s., leaving a balance in hand of 159/. 8s. 7d.” 


The balance-sheet showed that the total receipts 
for the financial year ended the 29th September 
last, amounted to 1,084/. 10s. 3d.; and the ex. 
penditure, including interest on mortgage of 
4,000/. and all incidental charges, amounted to 
4061. 11s. 8d.; leaving a balance at the bankers’ of 
6771. 18s. 7d. 

The Chairman moved, and Mr. Jennings se- 
conded, the adoption of the report and accounts, 

In reply to questions from a shareholder named 

illiams, 

The Chairman explained that the capital ac- 
count was now considered closed, and that, in 
order to effect that desideratum, the directors had 
themselves taken the necessary number of shares, 
The actual cost of the building, conveyance, &c., 
amounted to 14,960/. 2s. 7d.; and the only lia- 
bility undischarged was on account of law ex- 
penses ; but to meet these the company had reserved 
2121. 8s. 3d., which they hoped and believed would 
be sufficient. 

Mr. Mair complained of the enormous law ex- 
penses, and stated that the company had paid, or 
would have to pay, 500/. legal charges. 

Mr. Edmeston (honorary secretary) said that the 
company had paid 57/. that day to the City Soli- 
citor for expenses in connection with the convey- 
ance of the property, and that all that now 
remained to be paid were the charges of Lord 
Macclesfield’s solicitor and those of their own. 

Mr. Nash inquired whether the 4,000. raised 
upon mortgage was to be considered as a perma- 
nent debt, or whether it was intended to liquidate 
it by the creation of a reserve fund? 

The Chairman said that the directors hoped to 
be able to reduce the interest upon the debt from 
five to four per cent., and that in such case it 
would be better to allow the debt to become a 
permanent charge. 

Mr. Jennings expressed his opinion that it might 
be more prudent to limit the dividends to 4 per 
cent., until the mortgage debt was paid off: at 
the same time he was quite willing to leave the 
matter in the hands of the directors. 

Mr. Haywood inquired whether the 212/. 8s. 3d. 
reserved to meet law expenses was the actual 
amount which the company would have to pay, or 
merely an approximate estimate. : 

Mr. Edmeston replied, that it was an approxi- 
mate estimate, but that he believed it was quite 
sufficient to meet any demand that was likely to 
be made upon the company, in respect of law 
charges. 

The motion for the adoption of the report and 
accounts was then agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. Haywood, seconded by 
Mr. Edmeston, the retiring directors were re- 
elected. Messrs. James Lockyer and F, P.Cockerell 
were re-elected auditors, and votes of thanks were 
passed to them, as also to the directors and 
honorary secretary for their services. : 

A vote of thanks was also passed to the Chair- 
man, and the meeting separated. 

It was stated that in all probability the dividend 
warrants would be issued before Christmas. 





LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Ar the fifth meeting of the session, held on the 
29th ult.—Mr. Stubbs, vice-president, in the 
chair,— 

Mr. Boult announced that works intended for 
the forthcoming architectural exhibition in London 
could be sent to him, and he would be glad to 
forward them.. 

Mr. G. A. Audsley delivered an address to the 
student members; at the close of which he said, 
to give proof of the interest he felt in the progress 
of the student in architecture and its sister arts, 
and with the concurrence of his brother, he begged 
to present to the society a copy of their iNumi- 
nated work, “The Sermon on the Mount, value 
six guineas, which would be published next year, 
to be given to the successful competitor in a con- 
test thrown open to all the student members of 
the society still in their pupilage. ; 

Mr. Audsley then read a paper on “The Rise 
and Progress of the Art of I}luminating during 
the Middle Ages, and its useful Application in the 
Nineteenth Century to Architecture and Art 
Manufactures.” He traced its rise in the schools 
of Greece and Rome, in Egypt and the Eastern 
nations, and showed that it had become known in 
Ireland at a very early period. Certain it was 
that whilst the Continent of Europe was bathed in 
profound social darkness, a steady light of civiliza- 
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and there the art of decorative illumination was 
known and practised, as many wonderful memo- 
rials remained to testify. He held it necessary for 
him who would be a true architect to be con- 
versant with all the arts in connection with archi- 
tecture and their «sthetical principles of design. 
Who could depreciate the value of the union of 
architecture and painting ? yet how very little it 
was encouraged amongst us! Where did they 
see it shunned as it apparently was in matter-of- 
fact England? And it was a fact beyond dispute 
that this country asa nation was far behind in the 
appreciation and application of colour in architec- 
tural works as well as in manufactured articles of 
all kinds. He was puzzled to tell how a reforma- 
tion could be accomplished ; but it was satisfactory 
to know that many eminent men were doing their 
best for the advancement of architectural art. 
The correct decoration of buildings would form 
an educational medium whereby public taste 
would be advanced. Ecclesiastical or Gothic 
buildings admit of the most complete system of 
decoration, and the leading features of illuminated 
works may be exactly reproduced on them. Refer- 
ring to the art of glass-staining, he described it 
as being at the very lowest ebb; although, as a 
decorative art, it should take its stand in the 
foremost rank, 





THE OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL AND 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue third meeting of this Society was held on 
November 28; the Rev. the Master of University 
College in the chair. 

The officers for the ensuing year were elected. 

The Rev. J. W. Burgon then delivered a lec- 
ture upon a series of rubbings which he had made 
of inscriptions on the marble and stone slabs 
which covered the graves of the early Christians 
in the catacombs. He considered the date of the 
greater number of them to be about the time of 
Constantine. He began with the simple inscrip- 
tions of the three bishops, Eutychius, Anteros, 
and Fabian, but suggested that in some cases the 
inscription was probably added some years after 
the decease of the person it commemorated. He 
then proceeded to some of the more curious Jew- 
ish inscriptions, on which the commonest symbol 
was the seven-branched candlestick. To one of 
these, in which the inscription was both in Greek 
and Latin, a few Hebrew words were added, one 
of which he showed was the precise equivalent of 
the “ In pace;” and no doubt the origin of this 
most common termination of an inscription was 
Jewish. The D. M., i. e., the Diis Manibus, he 
remarked, was very common on even Christian 
tombs, but meant nothing more than now is meant 
by reference in poetry to urns and shades. On 
one of the tombs the word /upella occurred, sig- 
nifying clearly a grave, and he would venture to 
suggest the connection between this word and the 
chapel, because where there were graves there was 
probably a place of worship. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Gainsborough (Lincolnshire). — A commence- 
ment has been made to improve the internal ap- 
pearance of the parish church here. A portion of 
the old high square box-pews has been removed, 
and substituted by carved oak benches: other im- 
provements are to follow. The architect is Mr. 
Alfred Allen, of Newark; and the builder, Mr. 
Jabez Taylor, of Gainsborough. 

Stowmarket.—In consequence of the old and 
dilapidated condition of the present Congrega- 
tional chapel, and want of accommodation for the 
Sunday school, it was decided some time since to 
erect a new chapel, with class and school rooms, 
A building committee was appointed, and Mr. 
Barnes, of Ipswich, was chosen architect. Tenders 
were advertised for, and given in, and Mr. H. B. 
Smith, of Ipswich, was selected as the builder. 
The tenders appeared in last week’s Builder. The 
new chapel is to be built of Kentish rag stone, 
with “Caen dressings. Its site will be that of the 
present one, the burying-ground being arched 
over. Three old houses, which hide the present 
chapel from view, are to be pulled down, and 
Ipswich-street will be improved in appearance. 

Ipswich.—St. Mary Elms Church has been in 
the hands of the builder, and the whole of the old 
square high pewing has been removed and new 
open benches substituted. The altar-piece, altar- 
railing, and pulpit, all of a bastard classical de- 
sign, have likewise becn swept away, and a new 
railing, and a pulpit of ecclesiastical character and 
carved, provided in lieu of them. The east wall, 
where the altar-piece stood, has been hung from 
the floor to the under side of the window, and also 


round the north and south walls, as far as the 
altar railing incloses, with green cloth, on which is 
a diaper of amber-coloured fleur-de-lis, the whole 
having an edging of moulded polished wood. The 
whole of the benching, &ec., is executed in pine, 
slightly stained and varnished. The floor of the 
chancel is laid with encaustic red and black tiles, 
and the nave and north aisle with terro metallic 
ware of the like colours. The tower, which has 
been for some years blocked up and made a recep- 
tacle for rubbish, is now thrown open. Iron pipes, 
heated with hot water, are laid below the level of 
all the passages, and covered with open gratings. 
The additional accommodation secured by the 
benching amounts to upwards 100 sittings, in- 
cluding the children’s seats. The architect, Mr. 
Phipson, proposes (funds permitting) to case the 
outside of the church with red and grey brick- 
work similar to the western tower. The work has 
been executed by Mr. Seager, of Ipswich, and the 
expenditure up to the present time amounts to 
about 3207. ‘The church has been re-opened. 

Hadleigh (Suffolk).—The works of restoration 
have been continued at this church. The fine old 
roof and other portions of the chancel were 
restored last year. A reredos, carved by Mr. 
Farmer, has also been erected from the design of 
Mr. G. E. Pritchett, architect, it being chosen by 
the committee in a select competition. The 
additional works have been carried out by the 
same architect. 

Canterbury.—A movement has been set on foot 
to repair St. Mildred’s Church, in this city, and 
the estimated expense is 1,000/. Towards this 
sum subscriptions, among others, have been re- 
ceived from the Archbishop of Canterbury, 10/. ; 
the curate of the parish, 105/. ; Archdeacon Harri- 
son, 100/.; the Dean of Canterbury, 25/. We trust 
the public generally will co-operate in this praise- 
worthy undertaking, as the parish is a poor one, 
and that the contemplated repairs will not be 
delayed for want of liberal and generous support. 
The parishioners are doing their utmost. Sub- 
scriptions may be paid into Messrs. Hammond & 
Co.’s bank, in this city, and to the curate of St. 
Mildred’s, Canterbury. 

Southampton.—St. Luke’s Church has been re- 
opened, after being enlarged. By the erection of 
a new aisle, which has completed the architectural 
design, 330 additional sittings have been provided, 
and, by continuing the north gallery across both 
aisles, 160 more; thus making a total of 820 free 
seats, besides 520 for renting. The work has been 
executed by Mr. G. Brinton, builder, the architect 
being Mr. G. Elliott. 





DEATHS FROM BAD DRAINAGE. 

Unper the title of “The Death Drains at 
Brighton,” a letter, as many of our readers are 
probably aware, recently appeared in the Morning 
Post and Lancet, from Mr. W. Acton, M.R.C.S., 
a resident of “one of those fine eastern terraces 
facing the sea at Kemp-town.” In reference 
to the taking of this house he remarked,—“ The 
abundant rain which had fallen probably pre- 
vented me from detecting any disagreeable smell 
at the time, and the agent, in reply to my 
inquiries, told me that the drainage was ex- 
cellent. In the course of a fortnight, however, 
I began to be annoyed by foul effluvia from 
the drains, and soon afterwards the cook was 
prostrated with fever, and confined to her bed 
during a space of ten days. My children and 
servants sickened in succession, and were attacked 
with headache, sickness, and febrile derangements, 
clearly attributable to poisonous atmospheric 
agency. Examination showed that the drainage 
of the house was wretchedly imperfect. My 
youngest child did not, unhappily, escape so lightly 
as the rest of my household, and I have just 
brought her back to London, suffering from a 
most severe form of diphtheria, which I need not 
tell your readers arises almost invariably from 
bad drainage. ° I sought an interview 
with the late mayor, who is a fellow-practitioner, 
and asked his assistance. He told me there was 
no officer of public health at Brighton. He ad- 
mitted the objectionable state of the drainage of 
the town, and told me he had been for years 
urging the subject on the attention of the town 
council, but invain. . . . . All agree that 
as long as Brighton fills, and the profession re- 
commend it as an autumn residence, the rate- 
payers will not incur the expense of making 
sewers in place of cesspools, nor will individual 
landlords even trap the old ones. I regret to see 
in the obituary of the Times the death of a dis- 
tinguished officer from diphtheria at a house in 
Brighton, only a short distance from my late 











ested in the prosperity of Brighton, in consequence 
of such renewed complaints ; and it has been urged 
that the evils alleged are not general; but the 
admission of the mayor himself is not to be easily 
set aside: it is strongly corroborative of our own 
repeated warnings as to the state of the Brighton 

i . It is so far satisfactory, however, that 
the Health of Towns Act bas at length been 
adopted by the town council,—whether for the 
sincere purpose of amendment, or for a mere 
blind, we do not know. The borough surveyor, 
Mr. P. C. Lockwood, C.E., in coming to the rescue 
of the council and their constituents, the lodging- 
house keepers and house-agents, has only aided in 
proving how essential it is that thorough drainage 
should be carried out. A correspondent of a local 
paper announces a “Brighton Inland Sewage 
Company,” with “ an air-tight vehicle, with pumps 
and hose,” to carry out a system of cesspool 
cleansing, which may be all very well as a tempo- 
rary measure, but cannot for a moment be put 
side by side, as is done, with systems of drainage 
as a substitute for any or all of them. In the 
Times, Mr. Acton, in a long letter reurging and 
defending what he had previously stated, alludes 
to Mr. Hawksley’s examination of the Brighton 
sewerage ; but it is to be hoped, as we have before 
said, that a system which proposes to disembogue 
the Brighton sewage into the sea, straight in the 
face of the town and in the midst of the bathing 
ground, will not be carried out. The proposal of 
Mr. Rawlinson to carry it off obliquely to some 
distance, whether for utilization in the country or 
for final disposal in the sea, seems a preferable 
one in these respects, 





At Tottenham-court-road, a coroner's jury, 
sitting on the body of a child, nine months old, 
who died in 23, Draper’s-place, Burton-crescent, 
have returned the following special verdict :— 
“That on the 24th of November, John Sparrow 
did die from the mortal effects of congestion 
of blood on his brain and disease on his lungs 
and air passages, and that the said diseases and 
the death of the said John Sparrow were accele- 
rated by the unwholesome condition of the locality 
in which the said John Sparrow had lived.” A 
surgeon, who visited the place, stated that the 
stench from the bad drainage was most abominable, 
and one woman told him she had to keep her slop- 
pail three or four days till she could find a place 
to empty it. The house was situate in a paved 
court at the back of Burton-crescent, and at the 
rear of the house in question a man was in the 
habit of drying bacon cloths, which emitted a 
frightful stench. The house itself was in a most 
dilapidated condition, the stairs being almost un- 
safe to ascend. 








STAINING WOOD. 


In reply to “An Architect,” who wishes a little 
information on staining woodwork, allow me to 
inform him that in using stain on any description 
of wood, the stain should always be allowed to get 
quite dry before sizing, as that gives it a fair 
chance of striking into the wood. Glue-size is 
the best for stained work, made so thin that there 
is no fear of putting it on in patches. After the 
size is quite dry also, varnish ; and if the first coat 
does not stand out quite sufficiently to please the 
eye, give it a second. Some people use stain and 
varnish together, doing away with size alto- 
gether ; but this is a very poor method, for should 
the wood get scratched or damaged in any way, 
the varnish and stain come off together, leaving 
a white place, if it be white wood that is stained. 
Now, in using it as I have informed him, it will 
stand any weather; no matter how hot, cold, or 
wet. GsorGe R. B. Aryorr. 





IMPROVEMENT OF IPSWICH. 

DovuBTLEss you have a knowledge of the flou- 
rishing town of Ipswich, and many readers of your 
publication, who by a vast number are not all 
architects or builders, know that it is not only 
renowned for its bricks and, in common with the 
rest of its county, for (as the poet Bloomfield 
styles it) Suffolk bang, but also for its crooked 
streets. This may be accounted for by its being a 
very aucient town, and most of its business streets 
not more than two centuries ago were country 
lanes, There are in the heart of the town two good 
streets, viz., Northgate and Brook street, both 
having the same width, and these would, if a small 
piece of property about 5 yards by 60 yards were 
removed, be in one continued straight line, which 
would then be the largest, straightest, and finest 
street in the town. I think that now is the best 








residence.” Alarm has been felt, by those inter- 





time for the Corporation of the town to buy it, 
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because the land is cheaper than it will be in a 

few years’ time, and the property is in a bad con 

dition. Pray urge it upon them. 
A ResrpEntT. 





THE BROMPTON v. BRITISH MUSEUM. 


In taking up a visitor’s guide to the metropolis, 
I was greatly struck at the contrast between the 
hours of admission to both of these highly valuable 
Institutions; South Kensington accessible on all 
days (Sunday excepted), and at most hours; the 
British Museum, by far the most central, num- 
bers its hours “eighteen per week ;” Thursdays | 
being exclusively given up, I may say (and I 
speak as an old student), to about a dozen youths. 
An important educational establishment like the 
British Museum, in these days of progress, re- 
maining closed as of old, when Charlies, oil 
lamps, and hackney coaches, few and far between | 
prevailed. Should this be ? Can it continue? The 
sums voted for the Museum are ‘enormous, con- 
sidering the admission value the public re- 
ceive in return. Day and night should such an 
Institution be accessible; even if on students’ 
days a small charge of admission were made 
available for payment to the officers for additional 
services. Thousands now are entirely excluded | 
from its advantages, and tens of thousands would 
be benefited by its enlarged hours, and extended | 
usefulness.—E. R. 





A REGISTRATION OFFICE. 

Sir,—Allow me to bring very strongly under the notice 
of young men engaged in the offices of architects, engi- 
neers, and builders, the great want of a Registration 
office. Such an office, if properly carried on, would prove 
a great boon not only to draughtsmen, but also their 
employers, and would gradualiy become an institute 
worthy of notice, besides facilitating the re-engagement 
of those who sought appointments. 

I cannot pretend to enlarge here on the advantages to 
be derived from such an office; but this I can say,—pro- 
vided fifty others will subscribe a sovereign a-piece, I will 
put mine in too. It only wants some energetic man to 
take it in hand, and he will receive a vote of thanks from 
more than a hundred ere twelve months elapse. 

T. Sqvarr. 
+," The want is partly met by the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, Conduit-street, who keep a register, which might 
easily be extended. 





HOUSE VENTILATION. 

Wirn reference to your correspondent “ Salus,’* and 
those who have followed him, let me mention to them 
Dr. Chowne’s air-syphon ventilator.* I have for several 
years made use of the system both in old and new buildings 
with signal success. The cost in the former is necessarily 
greater than in the latter, but in any case the first cost 
rarely exceeds thirty shillings for each ventilator, and is 
subject to no further expense, being self-acting. 

With Arnott’s Ventilators, the common complaint is 
that the smoke, more or less, is emitted into the rooms ; 
but with Chowne’s, where it is inserted in the smoke-fiae, 
this is not the case. 

The idea, however, that ventilation means simply provid- 
ing an exit for foul air, is so prevalent, notwithstanding 
your continual exertions to subvert it, that I will venture 
to repeat, that unless the means of admitting fresh air be | 
provided, as well as the means of discharging foul air, it 
is vain to expect any benefit from either the one or the 
other. It is not generally known that fresh air admitted 
vertically will ascend several feet without spreading mate- 
rially. If, therefore, it be ellowed to enter our rooms 
from inside the window-sills, or from behind wall linings, 
or from pedestals, brackets, or any decorative features 
above the heads of the persons seated, it will diffase itself 
regularly, and without any appreciable current or draught. 
This is the mode adopted in some of the French military 
hospitals; and I can personally answer for its success 
here, in my own works, both in bed-rooms and reception- 
rooms. This inexpensive arrangement, not subject to 
patent charges, in combination with Chowne’s syphon, 
I for one pronounce to be, without exception, the cheapest 
and most effectaal self-acting system in operation in this 
country. Epwarp Roneats. 





THE STAGE, 

Royal St. James's Theatre.Some years ago, 
when Mr. Wigan undertook the management of 
the Olympic, we expressed our gratification on the 
part of the public, on the ground that, besides 
being an actor of eminent merit, he was a 
gentleman, with scholarly taste and feelings. We 
were not misled in our estimate. After a time 
ill-health forced him to resign his position there, 
to the loss of the public, for since his retirement, 
notwithstanding the ability, as an actor, of the 
present manager, then one of Mr. Wigan’s staff, 
the Olympic has not been what it was. Once 
more Mr, Wigan, strengthened by repose, under- 
takes the duties of management, this time at the 
St. James’s Theatre, and once more with added 
warmth we offer him onr good wishes, and call 
on those who regard the theatre as a teacher to 


| supported by Mr. Belmore, a low comedian new to 


taking. More especially it is health we should 
wish him, and success would be found his best 
preservative doctor. 

Recently he has introduced to the London 
public a young actress and dancer, said to be from 
Servia, of very remarkable ability and attractive- 
ness, Madlle. Albina di Rhona, who, while tho- 
roughly mistress of the poetry of motion, is at the 
same time competent to the expression of poetry 
of another kind. 

In the clever little ballet-vaudeville in which 
she acts, “A Smack for a Smack,” she is very well 


this end of the metropolis, and promising good 
things. 





Rooks Received. 


Paradise and the Peri, from the “ Lalla Rookh” 
of Thomas Moore ; illuminated by Owen Jones 
and Henry Warren. On stone, by ALBERT 
Warren. Day & Son, Gate-street, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields. 

Tus is a remarkable specimen of ornamental 

design, and chromo-lithography. The text is 

printed on a golden panel on one page; and, on 
the opposite, a similar panel contains figures 

“illuminating” the text. Both are surrounded by 

continuous borders, sparkling with colour and 

gold ; and these are the great feature of the book. 

For the figures themselves we have not much to 

say: the best are those illuminating the lines,— 

“* She saw a wearied man dismount 
From his hot steed, and on the brink 


Of a small imaret’s rustic fount 
Impatient fling him down to drink ; "’— 


and those beginning,— 
“ Blest tears of soul-felt penitence '”* 


but in the borders the designer and compiler dis- 
plays, not alone his great facility in the produc- 
tion of such forms, but his skill in the harmonious 
arrangement of colours. It is difficult, without 
cireumlocution, to point out particular pages ; but 
amongst the most beautiful are certainly those 
in which black, green, and gold are made to con- 
eur. A gracefal “Finis” in foliage of blue, red, 
and gold, and very elegant binding, involving the 
foliage which Mr. Owen Jones may call his own, 
extort admiration at the opening and the shutting 
of the book. 


Specimens of Encaustic Tile Pavements, Manu- 
Sactured by Maw & Co., of Benthall Works, 
Broseley, Shropshire. London. 1860. 

Messrs. Maw’s new book contains some very 

good designs, and shows the continuance of 

endeavours on their part, of which, before now, 
we have offered commendation. 

The patterns are all of ecclesiastical character, 
most of them adaptations from ancient Medieval 
pavements, occurring in this country and on the 
Continent. 

Lord Alwyne Compton designed No. 206 for | 
them, and the remainder are mostly by Mr. | 
Goldie, Mr. D. Wyatt, and Mr. Garling. The 
volume contains, further, a price-list, made as 
intelligible as may be. 


VARIORUM. 


In the second edition of a pamphlet issued by 
Mr. Weale, of High Holborn, titled “On the 
Construction of Horse-railways for Branch Lines, 
and for Street Traffic,’ Mr. Charles Burn, C.E., 
reurges the construction of horse-railways in 
England and the Colonies, and shows the advan- 
tages of this system for the intersection of agricul- 
tural and mineral districts; also for branch lines 
to small towns and large villages, so as to place 
them in communication with the existing net- 
work of railways; and for the streets of towns, 
with a description of the various models of con- 
struction, illustrated by diagrams. After the 
country had been pretty well intersected by trunk 
and branch railways, we frequently took occasion 
to remark, that without minuter and more rami- 
fied feeders, our railway system resembled a tree 
without leaves, or with little else but bare trunk 
and branches, and that it was impossible for the 
system to flourish as it would do were such a 
ramification once effected, The using up of 
the old deserted roads, and the advisability’ of 
economy in the construction of the more slen- 





whom the multitude will listen,—a teacher whom 
they will have,—and who should therefore be of 
the right character,—to support him in his under- 





* Messrs. Holland and Messrs, I’ . 
licensees of the patent. ' Anson are, I believe, 





der and numerous feeders to the great trunk 
and branch system, were also urged. It is not 
“lately,” therefore, only, that “many articles 
have been devoted by the Builder to a con- 
sideration of the subject,” as Mr. Burn seems 
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petual a pioneer, and often so far abead in most 
improvements, that its suggestions and its efforts 
are lost sight of in the distance ; and, when re. 
verted to for a moment, as time flies, they are apt 
to be undervalued or discredited. Many of our 
readers must well remember the time, however 
when scarcely a single issue of the Builder ever 
appeared without a lengthened article on the pro- 
gress of our railway system, in which all sorts of 
suggestions for its improvement and advancement 
were constantly being made. The issue of a ge. 
cond and enlarged edition of Mr. Burn’s pamphlet 
denotes a growing interest throughout the coun- 
try in the question of horse-railways, whether as 
branch feeders, or for town streets ; and it is satis. 
factory to observe so many Parliamentary notices 
as to the formation of minor branches and june- 
tions connected with the railways already formed; 
because, as we have often said, it will only be 
when the tree sends forth its twigs and leaves 
throughout the land that its vital circulation and 
its prosperity will be fully established.——A very 
full report (the fourth) of the Chelsea Parish 
Vestry, under the Metropolitan Local Manage. 
ment Act, 1855, has been issued, in which Mr, 
Lahee, the Vestry Clerk, remarks that,— 


“In order that the incipient borough may take its 

proper place in the municipal scale, and that its sanitary 
and social regulations may vie with thoseof the enlightened 
boroughs and towns throughout the country, the vestry 
have given their attention, amongst other things, to the 
improvement of the parish fire engines, and the introduc- 
tion of fire escapes ; to the establishment of bathsand wash- 
houses; to the provision in their new vestry-hall [just 
opened, by the way] of rooms for reading and music; to 
the prevention of overcrowding and; the occupation of 
underground rooms in the dwellings of the poor; to the 
amendment of the law relative to vaccination, as a check 
to the dire scourge, small-pox ; to the enforcement of the 
law with regard to dangerous buildings, and obstractions 
and offences upon the highways ; to the erection of urinals, 
and the removal of brothels ; to the naming of the streets, 
and the numbering of the houses ; and, lastly, though not 
least in importance, to facilitating the success of a cheap 
local press, by permitting the publication of the reports of 
their proceedings.” 
On sanitary subjects, it is stated, that “ the large 
expenditure of the board, at the outset of their 
career, in the sanitary improvement of private 
dwellings, nearly all of which has been repaid 
either voluntarily or by compulsion, has had the 
effect of making this a very small item this year.” 
In reference to the delay in erecting the drinking- 
fountain in Sloane-square, it is stated that 
“Mrs. Gurney having given the sum of 100/. to 
the Association, to be expended as they pleased, 
they had determined to erect at that spot a more 
expensive fountain than that previously selected.” 
It is to be hoped taste as well as mere expense will 
be looked to.——“ Our Winds and Storms; with 
an Essay on Weather and its Varieties.” By 
Thomas Hopkins, M.B.M.S. (Longman & Co.), is 
a well-argued and ingenious theory, in which the 
influence of*the sun in the evaporation of moisture, 
and the reverse process of the recondensation of 
that moisture, are shown to have much to do 
with the production of winds, through the 
liberation of heat occasioned by the condensa- 
tion, and the absorption of heat (or libera- 
tion of cold, as we may conversely call it) 
occasioned by the evaporation. We suspect the 
author labours too much, however, to disprove the 
present views as to the direct action of the tro- 
pical sun, and of the polar colds, upon the atmo- 
sphere itself, in disturbing its equilibrium, and 
causing a flow of rarified air above from tropic to 
pole, and of cooled air below from pole to tropic. 
The true theory probably involves the action of 
both air and moisture in the production of winds. 
It is, nevertheless, always pleasing and suggestive 
to find some more prevalent doctrines assailed 
with ability, whatever may be the upshot : it pre- 
vents that stagnation in the scientific air which 
frequently renders it at length supercilious and 
offensive towards all attempts at progress, when 
allowed to go on too long without an occasional 
breeze to keep it in a wholesome state, 





Wiscellanea, 

ImpvrE WATER SUPPLIED AT INVERNESS. — 
Complaints have been frequently made of the 
water of the Ness, as it runs through Inverness, 
as unfit for eulinary purposes. Between the oid 
and new bridges all the filth of the town—from 
water-closets, ash-pits, and public sewers, &c.—is 
poured into the river. The local public have 
moved the authorities for a large pipe to run along 
either side of the river, for the purpose of carry- 
ing off these abominations, in order to insure 
wholesome water for the town, and to improve 





to infer. The fact is that our journal is so per- 


the air in the locality. 
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Tue Carpet IN FarRM-stTrEET, Lonpon.—Mr. 
G. P. White, of Vauxhall-bridge-road, informs us 
that the first portion of the work here, including 
lining the walls with alabaster, was executed by 
him. Some of the figure sculpture was done by 
Mr. Phyffers, 

InsTITUTION OF CrviL EnGinrEers.—On the 
27th of November, Mr. Hawkshaw, V.P., in the 
chair, the paper read was “On the Maintenance 
and Durability of Submarine Cables in Shallow 
Waters,” by Mr. W. H. Preece. The following 
Tuesday evening was occupied in the discussion 
of it. 

New Aspuatt PAvemMEeNT.—A new species of 
pavement, which attracts much attention, is now 
being tried in the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs, 
one of the most crowded thoroughfares in Paris. 
The system consists in a new application of pure 
asphalt. In place of melting it with a mixture of 





bituminous matter, the asphalt stone is pulverised | fession has been held at Glasgow, with a view to 
and then heated in an oven, so as to render it | the formation of an Association of Assistant Engi- 


adhesive. When it is sufficiently heated it is 
spread over the road to the thickness of 3 inches. 
The road is previously prepared with stone and 
mortar. When spread over the road the asphalt 
is rammed down with hot iron rammers. When 
this preparatory work is concluded a large heavy 
roller, heated by steam, is drawn over the road by 
two men. 

STEEL IN New ZeALAND.—We are told of the 


existence in New Zealand of a large extent of) 


sand, which when smelted yields 66 per cent. of 
pure steel, and that half a dozen persons in London 
have subscribed the requisite capital to work a 
grant of the district which has been obtained. 
Some experiments have been tried with samples, 
and it is stated that a poniard made from the 
produce was driven through two penny-pieces, one 
over the other, without any injury to the edge. 


One fear to be entertained in such cases is lest the | 


mass should not be found the same as the trans- 
ported samples, but as in this case the public are 
not being appealed to for the formation of a com- 
pany, our caution is unnecessary. 

Frreriaces In Cuvurcn Towers.—In reply to 
inquiries on this subject, a writer in Notes and 
Queries says,—Till the reign of Elizabeth, bap- 
tism was always given in this country by immer- 
sion, no matter however cold and chill might 
be the weather. The use then of a fire, before 
which to dry the wet child and dress it, became a 
positive want in a climate like ours; and the very 
best place wherein to supply it, was the western 
tower. The spot upon which to set the baptismal 
font is, for symbolic reasons, at the entrance 
of the church, near the south-west door, hard 
by which in most places stands a_ bell-tower; 
from the font to this tower is but a step or two, 
and, once within this tower’s thick walls, and its 
door shut, the child’s cries—and most children 
cry loudly when baptized—were thus hindered 
from breaking in upon the public services, were 
any going on, or wounding the ears of the people 


at their devotions. By the fire in the western 


tower the baby, that sometimes had to be carried 
home a long way, might be leisurely dried, dressed, 
and, if need were, suckled too; and the godsibs 
could becomingly wash their hands, as by the 
rubric they were told to do, before they left the 
church, 

IMPROVED PERMANENT Way FOR RAILROADS. 
—At Wormwood Scrubs, on the Great Western 
line, is laid Seaton’s patent safety saddle rail, 


{course of erection in a field near Burnley-brow, 


which has been under trial for upwards of two_ 


years and a half. The alleged superiority of the 
patent safety rail and the sleepers consists in the 


fact that the latter is cut diagonally instead of | 


rectangularly from a square balk of wood. The 
two triangular sleepers which are thus produced 
from the balk are laid longitudinally with the base 
downwards, the apex being crowned by a saddle 
rail, of which the flanges cover a portion of the 
sides of the triangle. Chairs, fish plates, and tre- 
nails are all done away with by the new system. 
The first cost per double mile on the London and 
North-Western Railway, exclusive of wages, is 


4,146/., while under Seaton’s patent the prime | wind obtaining admission by the lower windows, 


cost, it is said, would not be more than 3,300/. 
The cost per annum for maintenance on the North- 
Western Railway is stated to be 317/. per mile, 
whilst the maintenance under the new system is 
computed at 1887. A scientific inspection of the 
patent way on the Great Western took place 
recently, when the new line was found, it is said, 
to present a perfect even and level surface; the 
rails undisturbed, although from 50 to 60 trains 
pass over them, and the fastenings both longitu- 
dinally and to the “ties” perfectly tight and 
undisturbed ; the line being in exactly the same 
state as when laid down upwards of two years and 


| The mill was being built by Mr. George Purday, 
‘of Hollingwood. It was supposed by some par- 


| to the place immediately after the accident, that 


|the men who had worked there considered the 


| 





a half since. 


| 6,000,000 and 7,000,000. With such a traffic, 


THE BUILDER. 

MoNUMENTAL.—Mr. Bacon is now engaged on 
a bronze statue of the late Sir John Franklin, 
proposed to be erected at Spilsby, Lincolnshire, 
his birth-place. Mr. Munro has been commis- 
sioned to execute a monument in honour of the 
late Mr. Ingram, of the Illustrated News, which 
that gentleman’s admirers at Boston, Manchester, 
and elsewhere, propose to erect. 

A Mosquk AND CARAVANSERAI, IN PariIs.— 
It is proposed to construct in Paris a magnificent 
Turkish mosque, and a Turkish hotel or caravan- 
serai, The object of these constructions is to 
attract to Paris as many Mussulman travellers as 
possible. It is further proposed to erect a school 
close to the mosque for the education of children 
of the various followers of Mahomet. 
ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT ENGINEERS AT 
Guiascow.—A numerously attended meeting of 


: b 
;gentlemen connected with the engineering pro- 








neers there. Mr. J. M. da Conceicao was in the 
|chair. It was resolved that such a Society be 
|formed, and a constitution was agreed upon. A 
|committee was also appointed to carry out the 
necessary arrangements. Upwards of forty mem- 
bers were enrolled. 

Tue Swansea SEWERAGE.—After a consultation 
with Mr. Austin, C.E., of the Local Government 
| Act Office, it has been finally decided that, although 
the smaller pipes for combined back-house drainage 
be used wherever they can possibly be so with 
safety, the larger ones, where circumstances ren- 
der them necessary, should be substituted. A list 
of subordinate sewers to be altered from 6-inch 
to 9-inch has also been specified, and the whole 
difference of cost beyond that contemplated by 
the surveyor’s plan will, it is said, be only about 
| 902. 

Raitway Marrers.—The North London Rail- 
|way Company have given Parliamentary notices 
| for a Bill to authorize the construction of a branch 
from Kingsland station to Liverpool-street, Old 
Broad-street, City. The estimate, including three 
lines of rails, is stated not to exceed 1,000,000/. 
The history of the North London Railway, says 
the City Press, isa curious one. Originally con- 
structed solely with a view to goods traflic, it has, 
by a system of quarter-hour trains and cheap fares, 
become one of the most frequented passenger lines 
in the world, the number of tickets issued in the 
year 1859 having been, it is stated, between 








the saving of time and distance which would be 
| effected by the new project must be regarded as of 
| the utmost public importance. The annual num- 
| ber of passengers at the London-bridge station is, 
however, not less than 11,000,000 to 12,000,000, 
and the number of trains daily during the busy 
season, exclusive of empties, is 365. The traffic 
returns of railways in the United Kingdom for the 
week ending November 17 amounted to 499,740/., 
and for the corresponding week of last year to 
474,2451., showing an increase of 25,495/. The 
gross receipts of the eight railways having their 
termini in the metropolis amounted to 204,553/., 
and for the corresponding week of 1859 to 
203,814, showing an increase of 739/. 

BuiLpine AccripENTs.—A mill that was in the 


Oldham, has been blown down. ‘The mill was 
three stories and an attic high, ten windows long, 
and three broad. The roof was on, and all the 
windows were put in except those of the lower 
room; and that portion of the mill faced the wind, 
which was blowing with great violence. In con- 
sequence of the roughness of the weather, all the 
men employed about the building had left except 
two, who had a narrow escape, one being injured. 


ties connected with the buildiug trade, who went 
the foundation had given way on one side; but 


mill had been blown down in consequence of the 





At Shipston-on-Stour, a few days since, 
the floor of a newly-erected granary gave way 
under the pressure of fifty bags of corn. This 
building has recently been erected under Go- 
vernment contract.——A scaffold accident has 
occurred at buildings in erection by Mr. Meader, 
at St. John’s-park, Ryde. It appears that several 
men arrived on the scaffolding together, and 
simultaneously discharged hods of stone, the 
weight of which had the effect of causing a piece 
of timber placed across two projecting portions of 
the building to give way. In the fall couse- 
quently sustained one of the men was severely 
injured, and all the others were more or less hurt. 


City or Lonpoy Gas Compayy.—aA difficult 
erection of gasometer column and framing has 
been completed at this company’s works, Dorset- 
street, Salisbury-square, by Messrs. Westwood & 
Wright, of Dudley. The machinery was planned 
and arranged by Mr. T. Wright, one of the firm, 
and his foreman, Mr. Wm. Werry. The spot is 
surrounded with houses and buildings. The Gas 
Company provided the men with a supper at the 
Rose and Crown, Dorset-street, presided over by 
the company’s secretary. 

A New GENERAL POST-OFFICE FOR THE 
WestTERN District oF Lonpon.—A new General 
Post-office for the western district of the metro- 
polis is being opened in Vere-street, Oxford-street. 
The Oriental Hotel having become vacant, these 
premises, which occupy a very large area of 
ground, extending from Vere-street to Chapel- 
place, in the rear, have been fitted up for the 
purpose, and will replace the office in Cavendish- 
street, Cavendish-square. 

Crsspoors aT Batu.—Some residents in the 
parish of Walcot, Bath, have complained to the 
Home Secretary as to certain cesspools which have 
been sunk at a higher level than that of their 
residences, in connection with two large colleges 
or schools and a number of villas recently built in 
the adjoining parish of Charleombe. The memo- 
rialists apprehend the occurrence of evil from the 
pollution of their wells and of the air in their 
vicinity, and pray for inquiry and relief. The 
Home Secretary has forwarded the memorial to 
the Privy Council as the authority, under the 
Public Health Act of 1858, having power to direct 
sanitary inquiries. 

THE SHEFFIELD “ SuRvEYorsHIP.”—Mr. Jack- 
son, the local chief constable of police, has been 
appointed to act as surveyor to the Sheffield Im- 
provement Commissioners, in the place of the late 
Mr. Raynor, at a salary of 105/. per annum; Mr. 
Jackson still holding his position and salary as 
chief constable. The duties of the new surveyor 
being described as “attending to the sweeping 
and cleaning of the streets, and to see that the 
town is properly lighted, and the accounts kept ;” 
he appears, in fact, properly speaking, to be the 
“inspector of nuisances;” and the title of sur- 
veyor is therefore a misnomer, unless this title, 
like the also highly respectable one of “ professor,” 
be now destined to go astray altogether from its 
proper meaning, in order to denote any one who 
professes to “survey ” any thing, from broadcloth 
to turnpike-roads, 

THE DROWNED WALISEND AND OTHER Cor- 
LIERIES OF NortH TYNE-SIDE.—Three years or so 
ago, we directed attention to the condition of some 
of the most valuable coal-mines in this district ; and 
mentioned that the once far-famed Wallsend and 
other pits were rendered inaccessible, in con- 
sequence of the flood of water which had collected 
in the various workings. We are glad now to 
learn that arrangements have been made, so that, 
by the joint expense and exertions of those con- 
cerned, powerful steam-pumping engines will be 
erected, which it is hoped will be the means of 
causing this valuable description of coal to be 
brought again into the market. It may be worth 
while here to mention that the Wallsend col- 
liery which rendered the “Tyne-side” coals so 
famous is situated close to the eastern extremity 
of the Roman wall,—hence the name Wallsend 
coal, There is no real Wallsend coal now in the 
market, although we have “ Hetton Wallsend,”— 
from Hetton, a place perhaps ten or eleven 
miles distant ; and from other parts of the county 
of Durham, and even from Yorkshire, we receive 
“ Wallsend” coals for the metropolitan market, 
We are glad to hear that the “ real original ” 
Wallsend is again likely to be brought into use. 

New Cuvurcn anp ScHoots 1n St. Jamzs’s, 
CLERKENWELL.—A public meeting has been held 
for the purpose of promoting the erection of a 
district church and schools in the parish of St. 
James’s, Clerkenwell. Some time since a tempo- 
rary church was erected, and a congregation 
gathered. It is now proposed to erect a new 
church capable of holding 1,200 persons. Of the 
sittings, 500 are to be free. Schools in connection 
with the church, to educate 400 children, are also 
to beerected. A site has been obtained in Allen- 
street, Clerkenwell, at the cost of 1,200/., which is 
half the market value of the ground. The sum of 
1,0002. has been promised by the Diocesan Church 
Building Society, and it is expected that a special 
grant for the schools will be obtained from the 
Privy Council. The church is to be called 
St. Paul’s, and it is to obtain an allocation of 
9,000 of the population. The sum obtained or 
promised at the meeting, including the 1,000/. 
from the Diocesan Church Building Society, was 
about 1,900/7. 
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THE BUILDER. 





Bvitpinc Socreties.—It seems from a state- 
ment made by Mr. Tidd Pratt that there are now 
about 2,000 of them in existence, and that their 
paid-up capital is not less than 8,000,000/. 

A Free Liprary ror SuNDERLAND.—The 
Town Council have resolved to levy a rate for the 
establishment of a free public library. A presenta- 
tion has been made to the town, by Mr. Candlish, 
of 4,000 volumes which lately belonged to the 
local Literary and Philosophical Society ; and it is 
for the maintenance of this collection for the bene- 
fit of the inhabitants that the rate has been 
levied. 

Campsry AsHe, SurrotkK.—The Elizabethan 
house, the seat of J. G. Sheppard, esq., is now 
undergoing extensive additions and restorations 
under the directions of Mr. Salvin; and on the 
23rd ult. Mr. Sheppard gave the whole of the 


workmen employed an entertainment at the | 
Talbot Hotel. Fifty-six sat down to dinner, the | 
chair being taken by Mr. W. Oldreive, the clerk of 


the works. 


Cuetsza New Vestry Hatt.—We learn from | 


the daily papers that the new Vestry Hall for 
Chelsea is finished, and has been inaugurated with 


a dinner. Our readers will remember that de- | 
signs were submitted in competition, and that 
their merits were discussed at some length. The | 


cost of the building which has been erected is 


stated at 7,0007. The architect was Mr. Pocock, | 
and the builders were Messrs. Piper & Son, of | 


Bishopsgate-strect. 


ScutptvreE, Batu MINERAL-WATER HospIrAt. | 


—The front of this new building has just been 
cleared of the scaffolding. Messrs. Manners & 


Gill are the architects, and Mr. G. C. Mann is the | 


builder. Some sculpture in the pediment, “The 


Good Samaritan,” designed, modelled, and sculp- | 


tured by Mr. H. Ezard, jun., of this city, is well 


spoken of in the local papers, The figures are | 


considerably larger than life. The caps were 
carved by the same artist. 

MICHELANGELO IN LiLLE.—A correspondent 
writes from Lille,—We have seen what was said 


at the Institute about the drawings ascribed to 


Michelangelo in the Wicar Collection, but those | 
who are concerned do not feel inclined to discuss ful calamity in Kildare-street, Dublin, Mr. Charles 


the question. In the collection they found 
Michelangelo’s original sketch for the staircase at 
the Vatican, and other proofs, that convince them 
they are perfectly correct in ascribing the other 
drawings to him. However, they don’t seem 
disposed here to open the subject.—M. G. 

Tue Srrixe ry Hairax.—The strike of ma- 
sons for nine hours a day, which took place on the 
7th of August, may now be considered at an end, 
we are told, for this season at least. The two 
great works which were at a stand—namely, the 
New Town Hall and Mr. Riley’s new warehouse in 


Horton-street—have been resumed. The strike | 


has not been formally terminated by the society 
men, but sufficient men have started to carry the 
works on at the old rates. 

Buiiprxe By Co-opERaTION.—Another great 
stride has been made in local co-operation by the 
initiation of a Co-operative Building Society, whose 
objects are to build, buy, and sell houses, mills, and 
workshops; to purchase, lease, and rent land for 
building purposes; and to transact other business 
connected with building. A rather wide range, 
truly; but, as the main intention is to build cot- 
tages on a new and improved principle, and such 
new and improved principle in building is a local 
desideratum, we wish the company success. The 
shares are to be il. each : the number held by one 
person is to be limited to a hundred, and the 
buildings purchased and erected are to be the pro- 
perty of the company,— Rochdale Pilot. 

ELectro-TELEGRAPHIC ProGREss.—The works 
of the United Kingdom Electric Telegraph Com- 
pany, which proposes to reduce telegraphing to a 
uniform shilling rate, have been commenced by 
the planting of three poles in the Uxbridge-road, 
London. Ata dinner in celebration of the inau- 
guration of the works, it was stated that the 
system proposed to be adopted here had been suc- 
cessfully tried in Switzerland and Belgium. The 
lines of electric wire are to be carried along the 
various canals which intersect the country.—— 
Mr. Reuter proposes, in connection with the pri- 
vate telegraph company, to telegraph information 

from his office to the offices of the newspapers, 
instead of, as at present, employing messengers. 
The company offer to connect these offices with 
Reuter’s establishment in the Royal Exchange, 
and to let the wires to the newspaper proprietors 
at a small rental. By Professor Wheatstone’s 
new invention, a person can be taught in half an 
hour the language of the telegraph, and thus the 


newspapers would have the news a few seconds| Assembly-rooms. It is also proposed that the 


after Mr. Reuter received it. 


aoa 


ALMsHOUSES AT JERvUSALEM.—A private letter 
from Jerusalem states that an American Jew, at 
New Orleans, has bequeathed 10,000/. for the 
building and endowment of almshouses there for 
infirm and destitute Jews, 

Tue Sessions Hovsr, CLERKENWELL.—A re- 
port, presented from the committee on the alter- 
ation and improvement of the Sessions House, 
shows that the cost had been 13,700. We gave 
a view of the hall as altered, some little time ago. 

Gas.—The Swindon Gas and Coke Company 
have reduced the price of their gas to 6s. 6d. per 
1,000 feet.——The small town of Pewsey is to be 
lighted with ges: a company is being formed for 
carrying out the undertaking. 

A Horse Rartway In Persta.—There is some 
talk, according to the Russian journals, of a horse 
traction railway in Persia, from Teheran to Tauris, 
to facilitate the means of transport for passengers 
and merchandise towards the Black Sea, with ex- 
tension to Trebizond, or by Erivan and Tiflis to Poli. 

BatHs AND WASHHOUSES FOR THE CITY OF 
Lonpox.—I would ask you to persevere in your 
endeavour to obtain some public baths and wash- 
houses within the City boundaries, as it really is 
too bad that the capital of the town should be so 
long without such extremely useful institutions, 
nearly every parish in the metropolis and country 
_ towns having long since adopted them.—G. S. 

FALLING IN or A Rar~way Tusnet.—An ac- 
cident has occurred on the Severn Valley Railway, 
/on a new line in course of construction from 








__[Dxe. 8, 1860. 
— 


For house and shop in the Whitechapel-road, for Mr. 


Thomas Paddon. Mr. A. Wilson, architect :— 


Blackburn........... eea eush es £1,610 0 6 
BUA uh cbthctsekeeisuinédecace 1,603 0 6 
SE Nc Reka ba b<Ghb bsac ceuh wen 1,596 0 0 
GN Dn ah baNnuk 66 éekeuree de 1,590 0 0 
Tarrant Coed codehESeKO DO DeSEeS 1,573 0 0 
Rennes Rranoneunne perenne manatee 1, 00 





For two shops, Ha'ifax, for the Co-operative Industri 
Society. Mr. Richard Horsfall, architect _— ee 





Shrewsbury to Stourport. Close to Bridgnorth 
an extensive tunnel is in course of excavation, | 
, which will partially ran under the town. Above 
the entrance, and for some distance into the tun- | 
nel, there was a thickness of some 30 or 40 feet | 
of soil, in which large trees were rooted. The | 
usual props and supports had been used to keep 
up this mass while the brickwork was being exe-| 
cuted. Sixteen men were employed in the tunnel, 
| and these had only left work about an hour when | 
| the superincumbent mass fell in, choking up the 
| tunnel with earth, rock, and trees, for a distance 
| of 50 feet. 

| Escarg rrom Frres.—In reference to the fear- 


| 


Geoghegan, of that city, architect, has written to 
| the Irish papers directing attention to the neces- 
_ sity of each house having a fixed step-ladder and 
| glass-dormer door to the roof as a means of escape. 
| Inthe Kildare-street case, there was a dormer ladder, 
but it was tied up. Mr. Geoghegan says,—“I have 
| in some houses constructed a narrow staircase from 
| the head of the principal stairs direct on to the roof, 
| for security or inspection, with most satisfactory 
| results; and have always found the most perfect 
| means of ventilation, in warm weather, by simply 
leaving the glass dormer open. When the escape 
from danger may be rendered so easy, neglect 
must be regarded as criminal ; and were such pro- 
visions made compulsory by the statute, we should 
seldom have to deplore such a fearful tragedy as 
that which has recently so shocked every feeling 
of humanity.” 

InsTITUTION OF ENGINEERS IN SCOTLAND. — 
The report of the proceedings of the first meeting 
of the session 1860-61, held at Glasgow on 31st 
October, has been printed. The president de- 
livered an introductory address, in which various 
subjects of interest, such as the use of iron in 
naval architecture, and the advisability of having 
street horse-railways in our towns were dwelt on. 
The president afterwards drew attention to a 
small American air-engine, on Captain Ericsson’s 
principle, which was exhibited at work, and of 
which illustrations are given in the printed report. 
It appears that for limited purposes these engines 
are here and there coming into use: a member 
had seen one a fortnight before at Berlin, driving 
a thrashing-machine, and another had seen one 
(going very slowly) in Hamburg.——At a recent 
meeting of the Institution, papers were read “ On 
the Use of Transversals in Ranging and Measur- 
ing Straight and Curved Lines in the Field,” by 
Professor W. J. Macquorn Rankine; and “On 
Setting out Railway Curves,” by Mr. William 
Froude, communicated by Professor Rankine; and 
a short discussion followed, which, however, was 
adjourned, 

Norwicu.—The project of erecting a Masonic 
Hall for this ‘city and province has been mooted 
among the Freemasons, and support promised 
from various quarters. A committee hus been 
appointed, and a sub-committee, to make inquiries 
respecting a site. It is contemplated to provide 
such a room as could be used for balls, concerts, 
and entertainments—smaller than St. Andrew’s 
Ha}}, and more spacious and convenient than the 








building be used as a Masonic club-house. 


Masons, 
Cockroft & Sons ..........-... £1,126 0 0 
PEE sted chin ackincievodvekes 1,100 0 @ 
dk SRE ry aoa ioe 1,075 0 0 
Hanson & Drake.............. F 006 
Charnock & Booth* .......... 957 0 0 
Nicholl and Carey ............ 884 0 0 

Joiners, 
PNA nn divnn-oshrnasaeced saueda £625 0 6 
MRM. Sae54C suc aeegecennacave an) 
OE Si desencsecedvese 581 0 0 

RD ie Ue ie desu desctsecione ceed 5655 0 0 
Tuley ° $37 0 Oo 
MN So Ab haknbinods dius endsesss 508 0 0 
BE Sie cd sabe hxsabKed sens bude 490 0 6 

Slaters and Plasterers. 
bh cn speeapeth cca DEPT Te ee ee #102 0 0 
WO bined tenbbetuneredteensnn 98 9 0 
Whitehead & Nicholl ............ 8410 0 
Lister & Pickard’........sccccees 82 0 0 
Fe ££ See 73 10 6 
Bancroft & Son* .......cee.es008 69 12 6 

Plumbers and Glaziers. 
0 an ua shade Rene babakecesa #191 10 0 
IEE 3 6..oen badvseeseaeuss 170 0 0 
Ceeererccccervecece ceeseces 155 0 0 
OOM 6 csi iv ecaecdstascaneccvn 143 0 «0 
WOR. pe niad saaentis tone Grkeis 34.0 «0 

* Accepted tenders. 

Tenders fur the whole of the Works. 
SEUNG os ck ne crdpnsecéessveceva £1,839 0 0 
Dypeces Be GOR ides vie cc cies c's 1,805 10 4 
Charnock & Booth ............ 1,800 0 0 





For chimney-shaft, &c., for Messrs. Briebach & Mogee, 
Denmark-street, E. Mr. Andrew Wilson, architect :— 
PRGGUNNGN is hk 4s vs nevnavesdacets #610 0 6 
Langtree (accepted) .........+0 471 0 0 





For alterations and additions to Messrs. Read & Co.'s 
premises, Commercial-road, E. Mr. A. Wilson, archi- 
tect :— 


EMMNOF ..cccccccscececvcccesecs #1,110 0 0 
PEE no ndcaenvncecepecasectnses 1,089 0 6 
Wilson (accepted) ............ 1,065 0 6 





For new shop-front to No. 10, King's-place, Commer 
cial-road, E., for Mr. Evans. Mr. A. Wilson, architect :— 


BeOslO wcccceccscccccccccccsees #187 10 0 
WFR onc cc coccevecccvcsecs 186 0 0 
Hicks (accepted) ....+..eeeeeeee 170 0 0 





For house at Dulwich-wood, Surrey, for Mr. Henry 
Baily. Mr. Charles Baily, architect. Quantities sup- 
plied by Mr. Charles Baily and Mr. James Marsland :— 


COMGEE cccccccveecccccscceces £1,414 0 0 
COMMON oc cccdcivsvecccccesece 1,398 0 0 
Patrick & Co... ccc ctvecccesces 1,397 0 6 
Ashby & Horner ........-++0+6 1, 00 
TROMPCOM os cccccesseccccescse 1,358 0 0 
Marsland ....cc-ccccccccccces 1,339 0 0 
BOOUIE Sn do ceeessicccnscevcense 1,289 0 0 


The above tenders do not include the founder’s, 
plumber’s, painter’s, glazier’s, nor ironmonger's works. 





Tenders received for congregational chapel, Mile-end 
New Town. Mr. R. Moffat Smith, architect, Manche>ter. 
Quantities supplied by Mr. Thomas M. Rickman :— 

Piper & Som ......scccccececes £3,484 0 
J.& E.J, Coleman 
Cogswell & Day ....00--see6 
SMR cevccndcvesevevetcsensss 
Adamson & Sons.. as 
Tolley ...0-cceeees es 
Maers (accepted) .........+++0 


ecceoceos 








For building eight houses and shops on Lloyd’s Bromp- 
ton estate. Mr. G. A. Burn, architect. Quantities sup- 
plied by Mr. G. H. Julian :— 

Lawrence & Sons ........+++. £15,200 


escosececeoso 
esccecesoeo 








For sewer-drains, cellars, and road, in laying out 
Lioyd’s Brompton estate. Mr. G. A. Burn, architect. 
Quantities supplied by Mr. G. H. Julian :-— 


MYECTS oe cece cece eeceeereeneeee £4,105 0 0 
StimpGon 2... ceeesececerveee . 3,948 0 0 
Batterbury (accepted) ....+++- 3,862 0 0 








Mr. Benson’s Watcurs.—“ We have seen 
several watches from this well-known firm, and 
can speak with confidence of their exquisite work- 
manship and artistic finish. They keep time with 
very great precision, and have been declared by 
competent judges to be well worth the money. 
Parties wishing them can be supplied through the 
post-office.” —Glasgow Examiner, May 19, 1860. 

Benson’s Illustrated Pamphlet, post free for two 
stamps, is descriptive of every construction of 
watch now made. Watches safe by post to all 
parts of the globe.— Advertisement. : 

J. W. Benson, 33 and 34, Ludgate-hill. 
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